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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_——. 
N Thursday, Mr. Disraeli brought on his new Redistribution 
scheme, which appears to be the old one extended so as to give 
a greater relative power to the counties, and otherwise altered for 
the worse. ‘The only change for the better is the omission of the 
proposal to represent consumption, by striking out Torquay from 
the new boroughs, and the excl.ange of Croydon, which is a ques- 
tioable suburb of London, for Chelsea, which is unquestionably a 
part of the metropolis. Mr. Disraeli has forty-five seats (all taken 
from small boroughs) to distribute. Of these he proposes to give 
nineteen to boroughs, one to a hybrid University constituency 
made up of London and Durham Universities, and twenty-five to 
the counties. The nineteen borough seats are proposed to be given 
as follows :—T'wo to Hackney, split off from the Tower Hamlets ; 
two to Chelsea, one additional to Salford, one additional to 
Merthyr-Tydvil, and one to each of the following—Darlington, 
Hartlepool, Gravesend, St. Helen’s, Burnley, Staleybridge, Wed- 
nesbury, Middlesborough, Dewsbury, Barnsley, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Keighley, and Luton. Of these the three last were not included 
in the old redistribution scheme. Luton, a busy town in the Chil- 
tern Hills, is, we suppose, given a member to represent the straw- 
hatinterest. ‘To the counties the other twenty-five seats are given 
a3 follows :—West Kent, North Lancashire, South Lancashire, and 
East Surrey are to be divided, and get two additional seats each, 
except South Lancashire, which already has three, aud gets only 
one. ‘That disposes of seven seats. Moreover, nine counties (now 
bisected) are to be trisected, with two members for each new divi- 
sion, namely, Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, Cheshire, Norfolk, Staffordshire, 
and Essex. ‘This disposes of the remaining eighteen seats. 

















: It is obvious that the main idea of this scheme is to give addi- 
tional representation. to already represented counties, but to give 
seats to boroughs only when quite unrepresented at present,—the 
hew metropolitan seats, Salford, and Merthyr-‘l'ydvil being the only 


University, and only 15 to counties, i.e., about half and half,—of 
the additional 15 seats now gained 10 are given to counties repre- 
sented before, and five only to boroughs. Mr. Disraeli thinks the 


lost greatly by the whole drift of the measure is that of the 


represented in the House. 





We have commented elsewhere on the ridiculous proposal to 
group the University of London with that of Durham. Why 
does not Mr. Disraeli group the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst with the Peace Society ? 





Francis Joseph, of Ilapsburg, was crowned King of Hungary at 
Buda on the Sth inst., with sacred unction, thirty hours’ fasting, 
defiance on horseback to the four ends of the earth, and all the 
rest of a ceremonial which must have been at once barbaric and 
imposing, the magnates appearing covered with jewels, their 
servants blazing in fantastic liveries, and the peasantry huddling 
together dressed in skin jackets with the hair turned inwards, 
trousers of linen, and sandals of cowhide sewn with sinew close to 
the feet. ‘The King’s reception appears to have been enthusiastic, 
and the nation, as a whole, accepts the reconciliation, though it is 
said the Radical members of the Diet appeared in mourning 
dresses, and held an open-air funeral service outside Buda for the 
lost independence of Hungary. At any rate, freedom has not 
been lost when such a service is possible without interference. 


It is not clear whether the Archduke Maximilian has been 
shot or not, but quite certain that he surrendered to the 
Juarists at Queretaro on 15th May. An official despatch from 
General Escobedo announcing the fact has been received at 
Vera Cruz, and thence transmitted to New York. It is still hoped 
that the Archduke has been retained as a prisoner of war, though 
the official Juarist journal published at San Luis de Potosi 
announces his execution. ‘The condemnation of Europe will 
matter nothing to Juarez, who is a full-blooded Indian, but the 
condemnation of the United States may. It has also been stated 
this week that the report of the Committee of Physicians sum- 
moned to consult on the state of the Archduchess Charlotte was 
most unfavourable. ‘They believe she cannot recoveror live long, 
—a most sad ending for a very blameless career. 


We publish to-day a document which will be of some interest 
to naval men,—a thorough analysis of the defence put forward by 
Admiral Persano for his conduct at Lissa. Its accuracy may be 
relied on, in so far as it is his defence, and it certainly disproves 
altogether many of the charges upon which his adversaries relied. 
The gist of it, however, is a statement which requires more in- 
dependent evidence than has yet been obtained, that Vice- 
Admirals Albini and Vacca disobeyed orders, in refusing to allow 
their wooden ships to enter into the conflict against armour-plated 
vessels, and the most extraordinary fact of the engagement, the 
sudden departure of the Affundatore, when she had effected no- 
thing, remained unexplained. 


Mr. Disraeli made a remarkably candid political speech at the 
Merchant Taylors’ entertainment last Tuesday. He said he had 
been taunted with having bitterly opposed last year a much 
more moderate Reform measure than that which he is carry- 
The reason, he said, was obvious, and quite con- 





ing now. 


exceptions. Whereas, in the old scheme, with but 30 seats to| sistent with the scrupulous conscientiousness of the Tory 
dispose of, 14 seats were given to boroughs, one to the London | party. 


The measure of last year would have destroyed the 
Conservative party, and would not have sufficed for the 
requirements of the State. The measure he proposes this year will 
not injure the Conservative party, and will satisfy the requirements 


humblest class in the boroughs can be controlled by the wealthiest, | of the State. Household suffrage appears, then, to be confessed 
aud the boroughs, as a whole, may be controlled by the counties. | as a party move. Mr. Disraeli was equally frank, aud even more 
The scheme is a bad one. ‘The only interest which has clearly | oblivious of all he and his party reiterated last year, when he con- 


} 


| demned vehemently the policy of enfranchising a select working 
borough capitalists, the commercial wealth of the country. | class. “ Hitherto it has been considered that by raising a certain 
Household suffrage will give the control to labour, and a third | section of the working class, in a manner which, we think, was 
member to the large boroughs with an election by single or by | scarcely consistent with national dignity, by declaring a certain 
cumulative votes would have secured a real representation to this | portion of them skilled mechanics, and loading them with epithets 
important element in the country. As it is, Mr. Disraeli is going | from which good taste sometimes recoiled, an effort was made to 


to squander all his means on the county interest,—already over- | establish a body which should have command of the constituencies 
| of the country. I think that is a policy the most dangerous and 
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disastrous, and to which we have offered an undeviating opposi- | 


tion.” Seareely ‘undeviating,” we think. It was the principle 
of the Bill of 1859 to get the creain of the working classes into the 
constituency by fancy franchises, like the savings’ bank franchise. 
it was the principle of the ten minutes’ Bill of last March to go 
down to a 6/. rating, and not below it like the Liberals. It was 
the principle announced by Mr. Disraeli last session that “ the 
choicest” members of the working class ought to be included, 
but not the masses. Mr. Disraeli and his friends have given the 
selective principle their ‘‘ undeviating opposition” only since he 
persuaded them that select working-class constituencies would 
never support the Conservatives, while “ the residuum” would. 


That wearisome Compound Iouscholder has turned up again. 
The vestry clerks of several metropolitan parishes mourn him griev- 
ously, and have been telling the Earl of Devon and Mr. Gladstone 
that the parochial revenue will suffer heavily by his decease. It is 
extremely diflicult to get the rates out of men who pay rent by the 
week, unless they are obtained through the landlord. Mr. Gladstone 
suggests that de may be appointed collector, and allowed his third ; 
but how if he refuses to accept a burdensome office, which makes 
him not only a debtor, but a trustee? The only practical device 
is to bribe some one by heavy per-centages to collect the rates 
weekly or monthly for the next two years, and then if the system 
proves inconvenient, ask the new Parliament to abolish what will 
by that time be felt to be a perfectly useless ‘* test.” A House 
elected by the ratepayers is quite certain to study the ratepayers’ 
convenience. 


Mr. II. Baillie made a great speech on Thursday against the 
Ordnance Department. According to him, the 3,000,000/. spent 
upon Armstrong guns has all been thrown away, all Sir W. 
Armstrong’s guns being for one reason or another bad. ‘They 
were rejected in France, America, and Spain, and only adopted in 
England because Sir Benjamin Hawes had a corrupt understand- 
ing with the Elswick Company, having two nephews in that firm, 
a statement most unequivocally denied by General Peel. It 
would appear from the subsequent debate that the War Office 
believes the Armstrong gun, if not the best in existence, to be a 
very good one; that it is rather complicated, but that foreign 
nations are buying it by contracts with the Elswick Company 
pretty rapidly. We see no reason why the dozen or so of Com- 
mittees who have tested and praised the Armstrong gun should 
all be wrong. ‘Uhey certainly were not all corrupt, and they com- 
prised men quite as likely to judge correctly as any the country 
can obtain. ‘The heaviest fact against the gun is its rejection by 
Colonel H. Maxwell, Superintendent of the great Indian gun 
factory at Cossipore ; but it must be remembered that the Indian 
Government does not want a perfect gun, but only one better than 
any piece natives are likely to bring against it. 


Sir John Pakington has issued a very unnecessary and very mis- 
chievous order. It has always been understood that Volunteers 
were not to be called upon to act against their countrymen, and 
that if a Home Secretary ordered them out he must obtain a Dill 
of indemnity for himself and them. In a memorandum dated 
3rd May, the War Office acknowledges that the civil authority is 
not entitled to call out the Volunteers, but says they are liable, like 
all other men, as special constables, and if the riot is very danger- 
ous they may use their arms and their military organization. In 
other words, though not under military law, on such occasions 
they may, when need arises, turn out as a regiment, and act as one 
in repressing the riot. This is precisely the position whicli of all 
others involves most danger, for it practically enables the Volun- 
teers to turn out or not, as they like, while it imposes on their 
officers little responsibility. They ought either to be required to 
act as troops are, with the same discipline and under the same 
restrictions,—in which case half of them would resign,—or be left 
precisely in the position of other citizens, that is, without arms 
or regular organization. In the very extreme cases in which 
alone they could be very useful, such as the Chester affair or a 
military mutiny, the local officials would break the law, and trust 
to the common sense of Parliament for indemnity. 





The Pall Mall Gazette lays down the doctrine that the Militia 
regiment whose march through London recently gave the ‘‘roughs” 
such an opportunity should have interfered to protect the persons 
plundered, and would have been justified in using their arms for 
that purpose, and even in inflicting death. Does not this opinion 
stretch the law a little further than it will bear? The ‘ roughs” 


certainly could not have been attacked as rioters without the ip 
itervention of the civil magistrate, and if attacked as thieves a 
| intervening Militiaman could certainly have no greater Tights 
than the sufferer himself, who, unless endangered in life or lin 
| is not authorized in broad daylight and the open street to kill ing 
assailant. You may protect your head with a revolver, but 
| surely not your watch. Should gang robberies become frequent 
in London we may want more force to repress them, but it would 
be better to organize an armed police than to keep perpetually 
calling for military aid. 


The Reform League has published a Hymn to Peace. It jg in 
prose, and addressed to the ‘peoples of Europe,” calling on them 
to refuse to join in ‘the wicked game played by Emperors ang 
Kings with the lives and wealth of the people.” The peoples arg 











to put down war by moral force, with which Englishmen hays 
just developed their liberties —and destroyed Hyde Park railings; 
and everybody is to sing, ‘‘ Glory to God in the Highest, on earth 
peace and good-will towards men.” All that is very nice, and if 
expressed in more rhythmical and less bombastic language might 
have made a very good hymn ; but unfortunately the bloodiest wa 
of our time was waged in a country without a standing army, an 
Emperor, or a King, by the will of the peoples to whom Mr, 
Beales appeals. War is a great evil, but not always the greatest, 
and it certainly will not be stopped by ranting appeals to the 
Democracy. If the householders do not fight twice where the 
ten-pounders fought once we greatly misunderstand popular 
sentiment. Had Germany and France been polled last month, 
they would have been at each other’s throats before this. 

The Czar has returned to his own dominions without Visiting 
England, and it seems probable that none of the greater Princes 
who have been visiting Paris will extend their travels to London, 
They do not like lodging at hotels, while their own palaces are 
always thrown open to our Royal family. It is said that the 
Sultan is coming, and a grand naval review at Spithead is adver. 
tised to come off in his honour, but we question if his Highnes, 
who thinks himself many degrees higher than any European king, 
and who is absolute master of forty millions of subjects, knows yet 
that he will not be received by Queen Victoria. When he does, 
he may, we suspect, return from Paris through Vienna, perhaps 
with a new respect for the people whose ruler is great enough to 
tell a Caliph that his visit is not an honour. Non-intervention is 
becoming our policy in courtesies, as well as wars. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen has been much attacked for saying 
that redistribution ought to include at least 90 seats, and accord- 
ingly publishes his scheme. He would disfranchise 40 boroughs 
having less than 7,000 people, thus obtaining 63 seats, and deprive 
26 boroughs with less than 12,000 people of one member, making 
89 vacancies. Adding the corrupt boroughs under sentence we 
should have 96 seats, of which he would give 25 to unrepresented 
towns with more than 15,000 people, 17 to very large cities and 
London and Durham Universities, 45 to the largest counties, 
and eleven to Scotch counties and Universities, and the towns of 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee. In other words, Mr, Knateh- 
bull-Hugessen would take 96 borough seats and give 52 of them 
to counties and Scotch Universities, of similar tone, thus adding 
on a division 104 votes to the landed interest,—a tolerably cool 
proposal for a Liberal member. The truth is, no broad scheme of 
redistribution is possible till men understand a little how the new 
franchises are going to work. Suppose the counties prove to be 
Liberal, as before 1832, and the great cities Tory ? 


The Pole who shot at the Czar is, it appears, the son of a 
pianist, who strictly warned him not to engage in revolutionary 
projects. He had worked in Paris as a gunsmith, received an 
allowance of 11. 12s. a month from the French Government, and 
seems to have been actuated by a fanatic idea of relieving Poland 
from an oppressor. It is said that the Czar has requested the 
Emperor to spare his life, but this is improbable, as the Russian 
who made the same attempt last year in St. Petersburg was no! 
spared. It is believed that the first consequence of the attempt 
will be the final incorporation of Poland into Russia as an integral 
portion of the Empire. ‘The Czar has offered a pension to the 
equerry whose horse saved him, and the Czarina has presented him 
with diamonds worth 12,000/. 





The Conservatives of the London University, or rather the 
half-and-halfs who shrink from Liberalism, and think Ambiguity 
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‘oe right line for a University member, evidently have very hazy | 
conceptions of party statesmen. We read in the Globe of Wednes- 
day that at a meeting of these gentlemen, held at the Marylebone 
Institute on Tuesday, they first adopted a resolution for the 
ointment of a committee “to find a candidate of moderate 
, 24 and, if practicable, a graduate of scientific, and especially 
medical knowledge ;” then discussed whether or not their Com- 
mittee should be called ‘‘ The Liberal-Conservative Committee,” 
a point which they decided to leave to the Committee itself; then 
decided to ask Lord Stanley to act as their President ; and, finally, 
discussing a motion of Dr. Tyler Smith’s to invite Mr. Card- 
well and Mr. Robert Lowe to be their Vice-Presidents, decided that 
Mr. Cardwell might object to be called Liberal-Conservative, and 
that Mr. Lowe, ‘“ though an able, was not a practical man !” It is 
jst possible that neither Mr. Cardwell nor Mr. Lowe might exactly 
wish to be called Liberal-Conservative. But no doubt Mr. Lowe 
has so fairly laid himself open to the charge of belonging to the 
aoti-popular party, that we can scarcely believe the rumour that 
any of the genuine Liberals of the University are disposed to bring 


him forward. 


Mr. Montague Bernard, the celebrated international jurist, 
qrote an admirable letter to the Times of Tuesday on the Luxem- 
burg guarantee. ‘* Unquestionably,” he says, ** the guarantee is 
collective in the sense that each of the six Powers (excluding 
Belgium) has a right to insist that the aid of the other five be 
anvoked, at the same time as its own, and that the liability be 
borne in common,—to demand, in short, the application of the 
ordinary principle of suretyship, which modern legislation 
has borrowed from Noman law, so far as that principle is 
applicable to such a transaction. But if it was intended 
to provide that the default of one should discharge all 
the rest, and that the only case in which assistance could possibly 
be invoked should be the case in which it would be invoked in 
yain, this should have been expressed in a manner that would 
leave no room for misconception. But in truth it never is, or can 
be, right or wise to contract, be it never so openly, illusory engage- 
ments. Considerations of honour and prudence forbid it alike.” 
The conclusion is that we have, in fact, in engaging to guarantee 
(with other Powers) the neutrality of Luxemburg, contracted, as 
we have always contended, a new and most dangerous obligation, 
from which this nation cannot now honourably escape. And this 
is Lord Stanley’s boasted caution ! 


A deputation of the London and Westminster Working Men's 
Constitutional Association waited on Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
this day week, and were introduced by Mr. W. HI. Smith, who 
contested Westminster unsuccessfully at the last election. ‘The 
working men were very enthusiastic about Lord Derby and his 
measure, and assured him that the working men of this country 
repudiate the “ baneful teaching of such self-constituted leaders ” 
‘as Mr. Beales, and that there has been, and is, a strong 
admiration for the Conservatives, which only awaits “the 
passing of the Government measure to fully prove itself.” 
It might have been more useful, one would think, if it had 
not waited ‘to prove itself” till it was no longer wanted. Lord 
Derby made an eloquent speech in favour of Mr. Disraeli and 
-of his own measure, and Mr. Disraeli made an eloquent speech in 
favour of the deputation, one of whom claimed his acquaintance 
as a supporter of his, thirty years ago at Taunton, where he 
asserted,—the gentleman’s name was Hearn,—that Mr. Disraeli 
had ‘enunciated those principles which he had consistently 
advocated ever since!” What those principles were, however, 
Mr. Hearn was not so good as to tell us. We regret his omission, 
as it would have suppliel a real deficiency in the biography of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which we despair of finding 
any other man competent to fill up. 


selves to death in agony. This extremity of pain certainly 
suggests cerebral disease, as does the curvature of the spine. 


The famous Slade case has advanced a step. In 1825, Miss 
Mostyn, living at Milan, married, or thought she married, Baron 
von Korber, an Austrian officer. She quitted him under a judicial 
separation, and in 1823 she wasmarried to Sir Frederick, then Mr., 
Slade. Baron von Kérber was still alive, and the single point is 
whether Miss Mostyn’s marriage with him was valid. If it was, 
then Sir Frederick Slade’s son by her cannot inherit, and his brother 
will ; if not, then the son is rightful heir. The evidence is exces- 
sively conflicting, the point being the competency of the priest to 
marry a Protestant toa Catholic; and two Barons of the Exchequer 
decide one way, and two the other. ‘This is equivalent to a verdict for 
the defendant, but the plaintiff, General Marcus Slade, can appeal. 
The fight is entirely for the Baronetcy, the costs of the suit having 
swallowed the whole property left by Sir Frederick, amounting to 


2,000/. a year. 


Mr. Tenniel has accepted the suggestion which we made in 
our issue of the 25th ult., for a cartoon of Mr. Disraeli as Mr. 
Poynter's Sphinx, dragged into his place of worship by all the 
country gentlemen, Conservative and Liberal, under the lash of 
Lord Derby. He has, as might be expected, improved in many 
respects on the rough design we threw out,—especially in making 
Mr. Walpole hold the parasol over Lord Derby's head, as he curls 
his lash at the reluctant team. Lord Stanley and Sir Stafford 
Northcote are closest to the triumphal car, but neither of them 
has, we think, pulled quite so earnestly as Mr. Tenniel here gives 
him credit for. Lord Cranborne is the Disraelite who has fallen 
out in despair, and to whom the Standard is administering what- 
ever refreshment and support it can. Nothing can be more 
admirable than Mr. Lowe's scowl of defiance and Sir John Paking- 
ton’s open-mouthed, feeble zeal. We doubt if the main figure, 
the Sphinx-Disraeli, is quite up to the great artist’s mark. Mr. 
Tenniel has never perhaps seen him put on that fetish-like face 
which idols are apt to wear, especially when they intend to cheat 
their worshippers, and which Mr. Disraeli frequently assumes on 


the ‘Treasury bench. 


During the early part of the week the Consol Market was very 
firm, and on Tuesday a rise of as much as 1 per cent. took place 
in the quotations. Consols were then 95} to 95}, but on heavy 
sales for the realization of profits prices have since experienced 
a decline of about § per cent. At the close of business 
yesterday, Consois for money were 94} to 94} ; and for account, 
944 to 948. Indian and Brighton Railway Stock, owing to the 
announcement that the report of the Committee of Investigation, 
to be issued to-day, will be very unfavourable, has been depressed, 
and has been quoted as low as 57} to 58. Other Railway Shares 
have also declined in value since the close of last week. ‘The scrip 
of the Russian Railway Loan has declined from 1} prem. to } 
dis., yesterday's closing price being } to } dis. ‘The Bank return 
is very favourable. ‘The supply of bullion held by the Bank now 
amounts to 21,330,400/. The stock held by the Bank of France 
is 34,536,770. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoined :— 

Friday, June 7. Friday, June 1. 


Mexican ee ee *e ee . 17 oe 17} 
Spanish Passives ee oe oo oe ee 243 oe at 
Do. Certificates .. oe ee ee 15} oe li 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. oe +e oe 60} oe 59 
i ~~ Se “ 6} ° 6) 

Unite! States 5.20's .. oo oe oe ee 723 ° 73} 








’ The Chronicle publishes an alarming account of a new epidemic | 
which has broken out in Ireland, and is known as the “ black 
death.” ‘The patient seems feverish, gets incoherent, and exhibits 
purple spots, which spread rapidly over the whole body, are 
attended with extreme pain, and are followed by death, usually 
Within a few hours. Eighteen hours is the regular duration of 
fatal cases, and the instances of recovery are very few. The 
physicians of Dublin are doubtful whether to consider the disease 
anew form of cerebro-spinal malady, or of blood-poisoning, like 
typhus, but there is evidence that it is contagious. Perhaps the 
Worst feature of the disease is the extreme pain which accom- | 
panies it, and which makes children when attacked scream them- 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, June 7. Friday, June 11. 


Great Eastern... oe we eo oe a 33} oe 33h 
Great Northern e e ee ee oe 115} oe 118 
Great Western.. oe oe e 46j ts 46 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. ee . ° 130 oe 128} 
London and Brighton oe oo ° oe 65 oe 60k 
Loudon and North-Westera oe oe oe 117 oe 1l6} 
London and South-Western oe . o« sl} oe 82 
Loudon, Chatham, and Dover os on oa 19} oe 18} 
Meiropolitau ,. “4 ote ‘° os +e 12) oe 126} 
Midland... oe +o oe oe oe oo 116 on 115; 
North-Eastere, Borwick .. oe oe oe 155 o« 105 
Do. York... ee ee ° 96 oe 97 
Sout!-Eastera oe os os oe ee ¢3 es 67} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COST OF A SEAT IN PARLIAMENT. 


HERE is one consequence of the Reform Bill which has 
been scarcely considered, but which will yet be pro- 
ductive of very warm debate. Unless serious changes are 
introduced in the machinery of elections, the expenses conse- 
quent on dissolutions, apart altogether from bribery, will be 
almost unendurable. They are heavy enough now, in all 
conscience, but after this Bill has passed they will be sufficient 
to shut out all men of modest, or even of moderate, means. Any 
one with less than 5,000. a year will be compelled to regard 
a contest for a great borough as a ruinous extravagance, while 
a landowner with double that revenue will shrink from con- 
testing a populous county. The number of borough electors 
will be tripled, and the difficulty of getting into relations with 
them, of establishing a permanent rapport between the candi- 
dates and the people, will be multiplied five-fold. Three com- 
mittees will be required and three agents where one is now 
sufficient, and every committee and every agent involves an 
outlay for rent, publicans’ bills, advertisements, stationery, 
messengers, cabs, and a host of “regular’’ expenses, which it 
is no one’s interest to check, and the interest of a great many 
persons to enlarge. A mere circular to the electors of a city 
like Manchester will cost three or four hundred pounds in 
printing and postage, and every item of expenditure will be in 
the same proportion, until the “legitimate expenses” will 
seem serious even to millionaires. Every great town will 
be a Marylebone, where, though there is no bribery, and 
there ought to be no expenses, the returning officer will 
not allow the candidature of any man who does not pre- 
viously guarantee him to the amount of 800/. for hustings 
alone. In the counties the expenses will be even heavier. 
The Bill increases the county constituencies much more 
than is generally supposed, in many of them as much as 
in the boroughs, and in a contest a candidate must be pre- 
pared to carry his men to the polls. The expense will be 
more than three times the present figure, the difficulty of 
finding conveyance increasing in a much greater ratio than 
the numbers to be conveyed. It will be the more intolerable, 
if, as we imagine will be the case, a county seat ceases to be 
a seat for life or good behaviour. The number of electors 
will be so great, the enthusiasm of parties so high, the 
‘families’? faced by so many popular influences, that uncon- 
tested elections will be very rare, and each election will be the 
signal for new demands upon the candidate’s purse, demands 
which he can only evade by throwing himself more and more 
helplessly into the hands of those who, from any motive, will 
work the county for him. He must either hunt for himself, 
at vast expense, but with repayment in influence and inde- 
pendence, or hunt with a subscription pack, paying for his 
pockets’ ease in deferences to subscribers. It costs five 
thousand pounds even now to secure a first election to a 
tolerably cheap county seat,—many members have paid 
twice the sum,—and every contest will henceforward involve 
the expenditures of a first election. Except in a very few 
districts, where the “families” will be as irresistible as be- 
fore, a county member will find that his seat costs him more 
than a decently managed pack of hounds, an expense from 
which, as sportsmen complain, the rich are year by year more 
inclined to shrink. Unless some change is introduced the 
squires who now believe that the expense of elections protects 
their seats, will find themselves beaten out of the field, and the 
counties will be left to eldest sons, who will keep up their 
seats as they would an extra country house or a pack of 
hounds ; to new millionaires, the very worst representatives 
counties could have; and to the few men who can so interest 
the non-proprietary constituents as to induce them either to 
subscribe the expenses or provide that none shall accrue. 
Both in boroughs and towns the exclusion of men of moderate 
means and moderate temper, professionals, squires, revtiers,— 
odd that we have no English word for so English a thing,— 
and all young men not eldest sons will be almost complete, 
and the field will be left even more than at present to the 
two worst classes among our representatives, the men who 
will take any pledges, and the men who will incur any expen- 
diture. It is not only the poor who will be excluded,—that 
the House in its secret heart would probably bear with indif- 
ference or satisfaction ; it does not believe in Andrew Marvels, 
and is more than inclined to call any member who lives in 
lodgings or walks to the House a political adventurer,—but 
the men of moderate independence, candidates paying income- 








tax on from two to five thousands a year, who will also be 
shut out. The House, far too rich already, will be richer g 
the field of selection, already narrow, will be narrower yet, and 
in the mighty hurlyburly, the independent section of. the 
middle class, the minor squires, the professionals, and the 
young, will find themselves ostracized as if by law from the 
chance of political life. Every dissolution will be 

and the aversion to one, already highly developed, will be ag 
intense, that no Government will care to risk the secret aliena. 
tion of its own supporters. 

The House most certainly does not intend to press itg 
esoteric doctrine that poor men are bad representatives quite 
so far as this, and for the first time, therefore, there is a faiy 
chance of its listening with interest to projects sufficiently 
broad to cure the evil altogether. Palliatives, we doubt not 
will be adopted readily. The number of polling-places will be 
increased, perhaps even a polling-place will be set up in each 
ward and parish ; but this will be buta partial relief. In the 
towns it will probably be none at all, as polling-booths cose 
absurd prices, and even in counties it will only diminish, 
without wholly removing, the expense of conveyance. The 
reform should be more radical than this, and there are, we 
believe, but two modes of making it quite complete. One ig 
to take votes as we take the census, through the same 
machinery, in the same way, and at night, thus ensuring the 
voter’s personal response to the census-taker’s demand. The 
expense would be paid, like that of the census, by the State, 
and the Registrar-General would be the supreme returning 
officer, while the swift publication of the nominal returns, 
parish by parish,* would make the manufacture of votes 
dangerous or impossible. This scheme, though thorough in 
counties, would not be so in boroughs, where the only perfect 
one is that to be proposed by Mr. Fawcett, to throw al? 
the legitimate expenses of an election on the borough and 
county rates. This proposal would not, of course, stop 
or even check bribery, rather it would release certain 
sums for bribery, by diminishing the candidate’s regular 
outlay, but it would render it possible for any honest 
candidate of moderate means to stand, and enfranchise the 
choice of the electors. The very object of this Bill is to 
enable all the respectable people in the country to choose 
their representatives, to express themselves directly instead of 
indirectly, and while the possible candidates are limited by 
such heavy fines they have no freedom of choice. They can- 
not seat the candidate they prefer, except by doing irregularly 
what Mr. Fawcett proposes they should do regularly,—levy- 
ing a rate upon themselves to provide his expenses. The 
legal impost would have been unjust while the ratepayers and 
the constituency were different bodies, but Mr. Disraeli’s 
“principle” has made it perfectly fair, as fair as payment for 
police, or county courts, or any other expense of administra- 
tion. The amount would be certain to be moderate, for it 
would, in boroughs, be regulated by the ratepayers themselves, 
whose tendency is certainly not towards extravagance, and in 
counties by the most economical, not to say mean, of our 
many administrative bodies, the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions. 
They would very soon ascertain the lowest figure for which 
the work could be done, and keep the attorneys down to that, 
as they do now in a hundred other departments of borough 
and county action. No doubt many extras would still have 
to come out of the candidates’ pockets, but a man of moderate 
means, liked by the constituency, would be able to stand, if he 
chose to decline the extras, without the certainty of incurring 
an enormous fine. Above all, we should at last render it 
possible, whenever Parliament chose, to put a final stop to 
bribery. ‘Till it chooses of course nothing can be done, but 
when it chooses it has only to make the candidate declare that 
he has expended nothing to secure his seat, and then, the 
legitimate expenses being paid by ratepayers, treat a false 
declaration as a perjury. 

The secret difficulty of the House in accepting this proposal, 
which would otherwise be most acceptable, will be a fear of 
the multiplication of candidates. Some such multiplication 
there will be, no doubt, or the reform will be of no public 
benefit, and some such there also ought to be. As long as & 
candidate who would be elected if he presented himself is 
kept back from presenting himself by a fine, the constituency 
is not represented by the man of its choice. The wealthy 
man is in that case only called on to face the honest working 
of the system to which he appeals, the free choice of repre- 
sentatives by the people, and has no just ground of complaint 
or fear. On the other hand, false candidatures will be pre- 
vented not only by party organization, but by the heavy, 
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- soidable fine which attendance on the House inflicts upon | for the London degree, neither Stonyhurst, nor Ushaw, nor 
alo be gli men in business, and all men not habitually residing in Lon- | King’s College, London, nor Cheshunt, nor Manchester New 
leva $F Ve should not oe ties to . ne fine to be — — can — oe the great a of = 
; “actly on any candidate who did not secure one-tenth of | dogmatic principle whic is common intellectual meeting 
‘ea sre ale an, but of all modes of weeding candi- | ground of all the theologies introduces into the educational 
hnd the dates, that of securing all seats to the limited class which can theory of their alumni. Even Mr. Myles O Reilly, the Member 
om the jear heavy fines of uncertain amount, payable at uncertain | for Longford, who has claimed for the Trish Catholics what 
penal, riods,. and to be avoided only oA apy and ~ a they - spor i ee 2 = = it, the —— . a 
‘ons of faith, seems to reasonable men the worst. It will | separate a system of collegiate education as is pursued in the 
‘aan aie ont ite a it = - keep out “a — ang pe — - wo 8 pcre yet 
++ will keep out the able, independent men, who, better than | shows in all his speeches on education how greatly the in- 
ress itg si better than rit would represent fluence of his organic connection with _the adherents of 
8 quite the convictions, the hopes, and the moderations of average other theologies in the London University has influenced 
8 a faiy Englishmen. his tone of thought, and how much it has intensified his 
icient] Sn : natural Liberalism. To group a theological seminary the 
bt oat THE SEAT FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY. characteristic influence of which is to sow a deep distrust of 
will be R. DISRAELI'S proposal to group the University of general education in the minds of its alumni, with a compre- 
in each h London with the University of Darham, is a group- page a eo gf on of which is a 
: er of the kind which Coleridge adopted in his Ancient | in the same constituency, 1s a sort of grouping not merely open 
a  esmapih 7 , to all the objections taken last year alee some of the 
ninish, “The body of my sister's son proposed groups of boroughs, but to all of them in a very 
The Worked with me knee to knee, wuch exaggerated form, and many more besides. The two Uni- 
in ‘The body pulled at the same rope, versities are divided locally by the whole length of England. 
rads But it said naught to me.” It is doubtful whether a single distinguished graduate of 
same Indeed, the relationship through the maternal uncle was/Durham has any acquaintance with a single distinguished 
ng the much closer than any which can be shown to exist between | graduate of London. There is a positive antagonism of educa- 
The the Universities of London and Durham. The purpose of | tional interests. The only allies of the University of Darham 
State, the — change is — It is paige nd ee oma s | in _ ee of — —_ —— men yo bey m 
ni scheme for securing a Conservative vote estroying the | with the Theological Academy that all education shou 
eat whole meaning and essence of the new pina Sst tf he | based on a distinctive theological teaching, but probably 
votes had proposed to group the London University with the|a few of the medical graduates, who hold social distine- 
gh in Cinque Ports or with a mining population, he would not| tions much more important than political, and would like 
arfect have proposed anything more intrinsically absurd. If he had|a Conservative representative because they imagine Con- 
w al? grouped Maynooth College with the Protestant Association, | servatism to be, on the whole, the creed of polite society. In 
and and given them a seat between them, it would have scarcely |a word, there is no common element in the two at all, except 
stop oe og ng <p = ge —e = rma sere | a ga ge Ay common — = Rpm 
rtai of London was first promisec e late Lord Monteagle | and Latin. e effect of the grouping would be as bad upon 
velar (then Mr. Spring Rice) roar m4 equality in every secular | the University of Durham as it cae § be vexatious to ‘the 
onest respect with the older Universities, it was little anticipated | University of London. The Durham graduates being greatly 
the that this promise should one day be fulfilled by offering to | in a minority, and the interests of the two Universities being 
8 to give a joint representation in Parliament to it and a University | wholly dissimilar, there would be an effort to increase the 
10086 chosen apparently for the express purpose of neutralizing its|Durham share in the constituency at a more rapid propor- 
d of characteristic tendency. The only University which is founded | tionate rate by lowering the standard of examination there, and 
1 by on the principle of universal inclusion in matters of religion, | making the degree as easy as possible,—a process, no doubt, 
can- and on educational tests applied without any infusion of dog- | entirely within the University’s own power. Mr. Disraeli has 
arly matic assumptions, it is proposed to group with a Univer- | always urged the —— of the counties of great town popula- 
ovy- sity established expressly to inculcate a special theology, | tions on the score of heterogeneousness of interests. But no 
Ths a to give an sheaaies founded absolutely a its re interests so heterogeneous were ever before associated together 
and sion. If there be any idea which the University of London | as the Universities of Durham and London. There would be 
oli’s really represents, it is the catholic idea that perfect equality | infinitely less absurdity in grouping the University of London 
for of intellectual culture may be obtained consistently with the | with the Royal Society, the College of Physicians, and the 
ira- most different theological influences, and may be tested with- | Inns of Court, than in grouping it with a Church seminary in 
r it out sounding the basis of any creed. If there be any idea | the North. 
res, which the University of Durham represents, it is the ultimate} The only persons in the University of London who could pos- 
in identification of intellectual culture with theological science ; | sibly acquiesce in the scheme,—and perhaps we are even doing 
ur and not only so, but of intellectual culture with a special | them an injustice,—are the handful of men who met the other 
ns. form of theological teaching. Both ideas may be false, or | day at the Marylebone Institution, to advocate the selection 
ch one of them may be true, or they may divide the truth be- | of a candidate of no particular political views, but whom they 
at, tween them; but to try and combine them, and ask these | wished to be, if anything, a Liberal Conservative. Now, no 
gh two Universities established on conflicting principles to send | doubt, the association of a highly Conservative with a strongly 
ve up arepresentative of both, would be like creating a single con- | Liberal University will greatly tend to no-particularity of view ; 
te stituency out of hostile armies, or out of a bankrupt company | and if you could contrive that the number of Conservatives and 
he and all its creditors. Mr. Disraeli may perhaps say in his | Liberals should be exactly equal, the absence of all political cha- 
ig defence for this cynical attempt to secure a Conservative mem- | racter might beensured. It isbarely possible, therefore, that these 
it ber for the new constituency, that the University of London | gentlemen, who seem to have shown their own complete colour- 
to includes a great many affiliated Colleges of theological tenets | blindness on political subjects by total inability to discriminate 
it as defined and distinctive as the University of Durham,—| between the various politics of Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Lowe, and 
it King’s College, London, for instance, the Catholic Colleges of |of Lord Stanley, may welcome the suggestion of infusing 
e Stonyhurst and St. Cuthbert’s Ushaw, and several Noncon- | enough alkali into the new constituency to neutralize the acid 
e formist Colleges, like New College and Cheshunt College. |it contains at present. But the natural criticism on this 
That is quite true. But what is it which forms the con- | policy of neutralizing the politics of the constituency is that it 
, necting link between all these Colleges except the practical | strikes at the very root of the case for a political representa- 
f principle, which the University establishes by every exa-|tion at all. Why give a corporate body a political voice which 
mination it conducts, that these theological differences, how- | has no politics, and wishes toignore them? A neutral wants a 
ever wide, are consistent with a common system of general|reason for abstaining from interference, not for interfering. 
; education, and with the mutual respect and forbearance which | The worst thing a constituency could do in which care had 
; all the London graduates are taught to feel for each other by | been taken to balance the two parties, would be to send a repre- 
, their contests in one common field of intellectual study? In | sentative to Parliament at all. There he will inevitably fall 
| short, the one distinctive principle of the London University | into the hands of one party or another. A man does not go into 
is the comprehensiveness of the field of intellectual culture. | a battle-field supplied with arms and ammunition and expect to 
The one distinctive principle of the Durham University is the | be allowed to take no part in the battle. If the University of 
identification of a single theological creed with intellectual | London is to be politically neutralized, let it keep out of poli- 
culture. No theological College which sends up its students | tical life altogether. A constituency is a political body, and 
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a constituency without politics is a dead body, which it is use- 
less to attempt to galvanize into life. 

Of all the six University Members now sitting in the House 
of Commons not one is a Liberal. The Government seem to 
wish, by the proposal they have now made, to stifle the 
unpleasant protest almost certain to be made by a young but 
great University in favour of the Liberal tendency of the 
highest education. We do not think they will succeed. The 
attempt to trim the scales of opinion in the London University 
by incidentally throwing Durham into the Tory scale, has been, 
already even, ridiculed in every direction; and it is, indeed, 
so unworthy a party trick that the Government will in all 
probability be compelled to withdraw the suggestion almost 
without discussion. 


THE GAME LAWS AND COUNTY REPRESENTATION. 


N R. DISRAELI’S great case for the enlarged representation 

of the counties always is their great population. And 
there would be a great deal in this case, if there were any pro- 
posal to represent that population. But as the largest part of it 
is not only not to be represented, but in many relations of life at 
least to be misrepresented, by those who are returned to Parlia- 
ment for the counties, it seems rather like the plea for that 
additional representation which was given formerly to the 
Southern States in virtue of a slave population whom the electors 
used their electoral power to keep down. Of course we do not 
mean to say that the county electors are as inimical to the 
poorest county population as the Southerners were to the 
negroes. That would be false and absurd. But we do 
mean to say that their interests are often really inimical], and 
that the Parliamentary power exercised by county members 
is never regarded by the Government as in any way identified 
with the interests of this poorest class of the county popula- 
tion, or looked upon as a power to be reckoned with in the 
case of any grievance which this poorest county class have 
to bear. A very striking illustration of this is to be found 
in Tuesday's Daily News, in the shape of a letter from 
the Rev. Richard Payne, Vicar of Downton, near Salisbury, on 


would themselves have applied to the Home Office for a tevenion 
of the sentence, but on May 23 Mr. Hinxman wrote as follows ; 
‘TI have heard to-day from Lord Folkestone, and after ‘aan 
considering all the evidence given on oath and otherwise, we thi 
that our decision was a right one, and we must therefore decling 
taking any further steps in the matter.’ ‘ And otherwise !’ I did 
not know before that evidence was ever taken otherwise than op 
oath, and of course I cannot tell how much may haye been go 
taken ; but I will make a clean breast of it, and tell you all the 
evidence to which I believe this otherwise refers. It appears that 
aman named Shergold, and two sons, aged 20 and 14, were on 
the hill up which the poachers ran, trying to disguise themselves, 
in their mode of running. Shergold and his elder son recognized 
George Fulford, whose hat was off, but could not recognize the 
other two. A neighbouring keeper, who is grandfather to the 
younger boy, got hold of him and professed to have extracted 
from him an opinion that Pilgrim ‘ was not far wrong ;’ he details 
the boy’s speech (if it was his speech) to Pilgrim, and Pilgrim to 
the magistrates. ‘This I believe to be the whole evidence obtained 
otherwise than on oath.” 

And on this hearsay evidence the magistrates refused to. 
believe the statement of men who incriminated themselves to 
clear the prisoners! But it is not on the keen prejudices of 
the county magistrates that we care to dilate. A gamekeeper 
has the magistrates’ verdicts as completely in his pocket as 
Lord Derby has the proxies of the absentee Tory Peers. It ig 
rather on the conduct of the Home Secretary we wish to remark, 
The Vicar of Downton, finding the magistrates independent of 
facts so insignificant as the confession of two other men that 
they ‘were the real criminals, appealed to the Home See. 
retary, in spite of the kind warning of the magistrates’ 
clerk that the Home Secretary would refer it back to the 
magistrates, that they would give their report, and that there 
would be an end of the matter. The magistrates’ clerk, how- 
ever, knew his ground well. This was exactly the procedure, 
The Home Secretary referred the matter to the magistrates, the: 
magistrates gave their report, and Mr. Hardy then intimated to. 
the Vicar of Downton that he did not “ purpose advising any in- 
terference with the prisoners’ sentences.” After three applica- 
tions to the Home Office to be informed of the point in which 
his facts had proved inaccurate, Mr. Payne at last received 





the recent conviction of two supposed poachers,—a letter on 
which the Daily News itself comments with its accustomed 
fairness. The facts of the case are briefly these. A game- | 


| 
| 


the reply that the magistrates did not impugn the accuracy 
of his statements, “but that of those on whom he relied,”— 
that is, we suppose, of the men who asserted their own guilt. 


keeper, one George Pilgrim, took out summonses some ten or|Qne of the prisoners, having had six weeks’ utterly u- 
eleven weeks ago against three persons for poaching,—George | just imprisonment, is now discharged, and the other has not 
Fulford, Henry Fulford, and Mark Welstead. The first was | yet leted his thr aa? centense sober tes teak te 
age 7. a hh stink ts a |yet completed his three months’ sentence ;—for he en 
ee et Ce ee, Sy) ee aweee Se | convieten hele, and the magistrates probably thought that 
gh Soon Ba Roplons wgalvaitied Eplnpenlag be Pog phen pee gy 
‘ | for other cases in which he had escaped without penalty. 
place. George Welstead and his wife, Maria Welstead, swore | Now, it would be idle to dilate = the ret 2: caused in 
that Mark Welstead was in the house and in bed all night, | any locality by the impressi in thi tl 
) : : . . it, any locality by the impression, in this case apparently 
Maria Welstead especially swearing to seeing him asleep in | yniversally produced among its inhabitants, that the poor 
pe be eo ee ee 
ir ty arter é ar | whelming evidence in their own favour. at is an 
the crime took place, at the distance of & mile from /ancient and obvious remark, which no doubt needs perpetual 
re’ wage ‘ oe the — of the W -_ a | reiteration, but which is not specially germane to the present 
ather anc e mother, is described as very good. ephen | crisis. i “to i serve j is the vast 
Deer also swore that he saw the two men running away,—as | Gfferenco between Mr. Hardy's procedure in. this case, an 
he did, for he afterwards confessed that he was one of them,—/ the treatment he would accord to a similar grievance, 
and that they were not the prisoners. Further, Charles Moody | in which the aggrieved parties should be men in whose 
confessed before a magistrate, at Salisbury, on the 14th of May, | case the county members would feel a deep class in- 
that he himself was the other real offender. This evidence as to | terest, if not a deep personal interest. If Mr. Toomer had 
the real offenders did not come out in the trial before the magis- | eyen had two witnesses to prove an alibi for him against one 
trates. The Bench simply discredited the alibis sworn by the | witness who had only seen his back to prove his guilt, would 
Welsteads as to their son, and by Fulford as to his son Henry, | Mr, Walpole have stood out even as long as he did for his punish- 
a sag oe sere og — ae are oe — ? If, again, a — — forward and a 
y seen the Gacns of these two olfenders. 6 Wlere tO is guilt of the crime of which Mr. Toomer or any man in his 
magistrates added as a reason for Pilgrim’s trustworthiness, | ceili had been found guilty, would the Home Office have 
that he had made a mistake as to identity in a previous case, | hesitated a second about releasing and doing him justice ? The 
= sa yd — a a ee aa on | simple a a = reat td gy that the cnn, ot 
’ ; g ray. . agistrates | necessarily feel a certain moral interest in keeping up a belief 1 
always believe gamekeepers rather than the relatives of possible practical justice among their flocks, are the only persons likely to 
ee and ~~ ee A believe hp se a | interest themselves in extorting an explanation from the veces 
re tan aad meee ee ae | meritommemesivalptrmaee hy md aah oct 
ang 8 4 } -| are not powerful enough to do so where the Home Secre 
But when the actual offenders, who were like the asserted | jnows that all the local county gentlemen will probably be on 





culprits in figure, had confessed their guilt, and exonerated 
the men who were suffering in prison for a crime they had 
not committed, there was something odd about the per- 
sistency not only of the magistrates, but of the Home Office. 
The Vicar of Downton naturally thought that the magistrates 
themselves would have applied to the Home Office for the dis- 
charge of the innocent prisoners. He writes:— 


**T must confess that after this I thought that the magistrates 


| his own side. If the counties need more representation at all, it 
| is not for the well-to-do classes in counties, but for the ill- 
to-do, whom at present the county magistrates convict of 
poaching almost on a priori grounds of intrinsic probability ; 
it is for those who cannot persuade the magistrates to feel 
impressed by such little trifles of evidence on the other 
side as proved alibis and the confessions of the true crimi- 
nals. If they had such representation, we may be quite 
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hat Mr. Hardy would not be content with referring such | insuperable. It is true the rates are voted by the landowners, 
Ows gses a8 Henry Fulford’s and Mark Welstead’s back to the| but they feel the opinion of the occupiers, and are most 
Arefull * tnatog who sentenced them, and taking those magistrates’ | reluctant to press severely on men whom they do not repre- 
e thi ord for it that the gamekeeper, who only saw the backs of | sent, and cannot altogether control. The magistrates of 
decli per ight, and that the four persons who swore | Norfolk will hardly insist on educating the people against the 
rae prisoners, was right, an ‘ pe . , J : g peopse again 
at tothe contrary, besides those who confessed their own guilt, were | will of the tenantry, more especially when every man with an 
been sp merely perjuring themselves out of amiable feeling or natural | occupancy of any size at all has been placed on the Electoral 
all the affection. But as there is at present no idea at all of giving Register. The centralized system, with all its defects, has at 
rs that sons in the class of the Welsteads county votes, we submit least the advantage that the money is voted by politicians who 
rere on thatthe ery for more county representation is scarcely justified. | look beyond the rate of wages, and though really contributed by 
nselveg The landed interest is at present far the strongest interest in | every taxpayer, is still contributed in a fashion imperceptible 
‘gnized the House, and while the landed interest means, as at present, | to the individual who contributes. It will be wise to abandon 
“3 be only owners and leaseholders of land, and not the hands which | that system very slowly, at least until some change of opinion 
eciad il it, it cannot have more without more mischief. When has passed over employers, or the House of Commons has at last 
letails ye see Mr. Hardy listening to proof of the mistaken and hasty | decided that the education of children, like their maintenance, 
rim to convictions of rustic labourers by magistrates as anxiously as | shall be one of the duties enforced by law. It is quite possible 
tained he would listen to similar complaints from landowners or | that the householders who are so soon to be our masters may 
jenant-farmers, we shall begin to think the time drawing near | lay down that principle, for the boroughs return a majority of 
ed to. for extending the influence of the counties in Parliament. members, and in the boroughs the common-school system may 
res to ng ed heres an _ The — :¥ jealous for gen 
02: ‘ . children’s chance of a rise in life, and are sensitive as to 
ad EDUCATION IN NORFOLK. grade, which education greatly affects. If it is laid down, 
et as E debate held a fortnight since in the Norfolk Chamber | education by rates will not only be possible, but easy, for as 
It is of Agriculture on popular education was a very useful | the schools will exist whether or no, the Common Councils 
nark, one. It will serve to warn politicians that all Englishmen are| and county magnates will be anxious to retain the 
nt of not quite so civilized or so philanthropic as Londoners and| management of them in their own hands. They will 
that good-natured people are accustomed to suppose. Anybody} probably manage them very much better, very much 
Sec. who imagines that the ideas of Mr. Leamon, who advocated cheaper, and with much closer reference to local conditions 
ates’ child labour in the fields; of Mr. Barton, who held that the | than the State possibly could, and local management will not 
the boys preferred keeping crows, and therefore ought not to be | necessarily exclude Parliamentary inspection. But until the 
here sent to school ; of Mr. Salter, who declared that education was | constituencies and the House have advanced thus far, until 
LOW- “humbug,” and “had been carried quite far enough in rural| they have insisted on education as the essential datum, it 
lure, districts,” were peculiar to themselves or to Norfolk, is utterly | would be weakness to leave to local authorities the task of 
the. mistaken. The Chamber contained, it is true, more reasonable | providing the means. They will in a large minority of cases 
d to. men, but it carried a vote against further legislation by a large | pronounce the task a work of supererogation, object to discuss- 
rine majority, and the decision will be endorsed openly or secretly | ing the sauce because they beforehand object to be cooked. 
ica- bya very large section, possibly by aclear majority, of English | Why should Mr. Salter pay rates for that which he declares, 
Lich farmers. They do not indeed, as they once did, oppose instruc- | while he is not paying them, to be a mere delusion ? He will 
ved tion altogether. Nobody quite ventures to say that the poor | not do it, and to trust to the counties for the willing develop- 
acy ought not to be taught lest they should forget their “ position | ment of a national system of instruction, is simply to postpone 
ye in life.” The Clergy, whose conduct upon the Education ques- | it until the “ counties” themselves have been educated up to 
ilt, tion, despite some small ecclesiastical prejudices, has been really | the point when cultivation becomes impatient of ignorance,—a 
an- admirable, who have not only established schools, but fined | long date ahead. 
not themselves to maintain them, have convinced the farmersthat| Should the Reformed Parliament ever establish compulsory 
en itis not morally right to refuse to labourers permission to | education,—one of the hundred points upon which those who 
iat read their Bibles, but beyond this point all cordiality of assist-| have voted for the Reform Bill are completely in the dark 
ed ance ends. The Berkshire farmer who held that arithmetic|—the cry we have so often predicted, for State aid to 
positively injured a labourer only exaggerated the opinion of | middle-class education, will unquestionably be raised. Men 
in thousands more intelligent than himself. The inferior among | with less than 300/. a year will not go on for ever paying 
tly them cannot bear to see their labourers’ sons better educated | taxes to secure to those below them a benefit which they can- 
or than their own, for whom the State provides no schools; and| not secure for themselves. County Eyceums,—great schools 
are the superior secretly dread one of two coming evils, which | where a good education shall be obtainable for 20/. a year, 
an they imagine they foresee. Deeply conscious of the mono-|—will become a necessity, and will do almost as much for 
al tony of ill-paid toil in which agricultural labourers pass| progress as the ‘National Schools have done. The two- 
nt their lives, they argue, first, that no educated man will|horse farmers and village tradesmen are among the most 
st perform the more disagreeable labours of cultivation, | ignorant classes in the country, and they will for the future 
d —as if Prussian peasants and Connecticut yeomen, both| hold in the counties the balance of electoral power. They 
e, educated men, did not cart and spread muck,—and| must be taught, and they ought in common fairness to be 
0 secondly, that if they perform them, they will demand | taught, and they cannot be taught except through a combina- 
- wages which English land, held as it is, can never pay. This| tion which only the State can secure. They cannot pay the 
d question of wages is, naturally, never long absent from the|money for good schools,—nobody has so little cash as the 
6 farmer’s thoughts, for he knows, what writers in cities are so|farmer of 150 acres, — and the schools their means will 
d slow to recognize, that this is the grand peculiarity of his|reach are perhaps the most ineffective schools in the world, 
e business, In most trades wages, though an important item, |managed mainly by ignorant men intent on scraping out of 
d is only one among many; in the cultivation of the soil it is | the pittances they receive a bare subsistence, with no prospects, 
. the one on which profit and loss depend. Every rise, there-| no recognition from the State or from society, and a weary 
e fore, appears dreadful, and a feeling. probably just, but | monotony of daily toil as hard as that of the labourer, and 
. certainly irresistible, that education and ten shillings a week | not, like his, passed in the open air. Such lyceums, once 
> are incompatible, is one strong cause of the prejudice honestly | established, can be made self-supporting ; but they cannot be 
. confessed by the majority of the Norfolk Chamber. At ail] established without State aid or rate aid for sites, buildings, 
" events, whatever its origin, the feeling is a real and strong | and the first dreary interval of non-success. 
é one, which, as it exists, ought to be proclaimed aloud, and with 
é, which, whether proclaimed or not, we shall all have to reckon. 
: It will, we fear, render all permissive bills for an Educa- ADMIRAL PERSANO’S DEFENCE. 
tional rate very nearly useless. In the boroughs, where the DMIRAL PERSANO’S defence of his conduct at Lissa, 
ratepayers who elect the Council are all thirsty for education, carefully suppressed for months, has at length reached 
and perceive in some dim way that ignorance is dangerous, it| England, and we propose to lay before our readers a brief 
; may be possible to obtain a large or decent organization out | analysis of the facts which have convinced his personal friends 
of 4permissive measure. Even there the dislike to such expen-| and the chief naval officers of France that he has been most 
diture on the part of those who do not benefit by it will be very | unjustly dealt with. When Count Persano was appointed to 
keen, and may impede educational schemes, as it has impeded| command the fleet, he enjoyed the thorough esteem and 
the action of the Boards of Health ; but in the counties the| confidence of his countrymen. His character stood very 
Tesistance will, we fear, for some time to come, be almost|high, both for courage and capacity; straightforward, im- 
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petuous, strict with his officers, frank and plain-spoken, 
he is aman to have warm friends and bitter enemies, and | fleet on the 27th. On the 5th of July the Moniteur announced 
he has both. Italy was resolved to have a Navy; up-| the cession of Venetia to the French Emperor, the disagt 
wards of 12,000,000 of pounds sterling had been spent battle of Custozza, and the subsequent inaction of the Am 
within five years, in forming a fleet far superior to that of | roused the indignation of the Italians, and the Ministry on 
Austria in size and in guns. She had two plated steam | repeated telegrams to the Admiral to get ready for sea, He 
frigates of nearly 5,700 tons each, the Re d'Italia and the | telegraphed, “ I am ready, minus THE GUNS.” Up to the 7th of 
Re di Portogallo, built in America, each with two armstrong | July he had neither got guns nor order, and was so exasperated 
guns of 300lb., 10 mortars of 80lb., and 24 rifled cannon, | at the delay that he threatened to resign his command, while the 
with conical steel balls of 90lb. The Formidabile and | Minister confessed that it was impossible to send him ap 
Terribile, of 2,700 tons, were built in France; the Monitor | plan of operations. On the 9th of July he received orders to go 
A ffondatore, was a steam ram, which arrived from England | in search of the enemy, and to attack him; to make himself 
the day before the battle of Lissa. The Italians were in a/ master of the Adriatic, to blockade the enemy’s fleet if jt 
fever of enthusiasm, they counted on the most brilliant | remained in Polo, but not to risk any of his own ships by 
successes by sea and by land; perhaps they would /|attacking the forts which defend Polo; not to go too neg 
even march to Vienna, but they would certainly take | the coast, for fear of marine torpedoes or mines. The Admiral 
Rome; and then came the disastrous battle of Custozza, | cruised up and down in the Adriatic (endeavouring by a well. 
the indecisive battle of Lissa, and the Italians broke forth | planned manceuvre to draw the Austrians toward the south) 
into howls of rage and disappointment. ‘The people and|and the Minister complained of the consumption of coal! 
the troops had done all that men could do,—they had! The third charge against Count Persano was for disobediencs 
given their sons, their husbands, and brothers, their money | of these orders, but La Marmora (the Prime Minister) himself 
and their blood, and after all they had gained nothing. | ordered him to wait for the A fondatore, and to blockade Polo 
What they won was won for them by Prussia, and it was | was impossible. On the 15th of July the Minister of Marine 
necessary for the Ministry to find a victim to throw to the | arrived at Ancona, and vehemently urged the Admiral to go 
wolves, that they themselves might escape. Custozza would | and take the fortified island of Lissa. Persano replied that 
not bear inquiry,—the maladministration, the absence of |it was the very thing he wanted to do, but that he must 
preparation, the peculation, the want of necessaries, of cloth- | have 5,000 men for disembarkation, with engineer and arti). 
ing, of arms for the troops, for the volunteers, for the sick, | lery officers. The Minister could only let him have 509 
all these things, which were the real causes of their non-suc- marines, which, with the sailors who could be spared, gave him 
cess, must be hushed up and slurred over,—and Persano was |a landing force of 1,500 men. While they were disputing 
the most convenient victim. about it a letter arrived from La Marmora, who wrote to the 
This is the secret of the affair, but the history of it is as | Admiral in the name of the King and Ministry lamenting the 
follows :— inaction of the fleet, and ordering him to put to sea and 
On the 21st May, 1866, Admiral Persano reported to the | attack either the enemy’s fleet, or forts, or coasts, the moment 
Minister of Marine that “ the fleet was not fit to go to war,” | the steam ram A ffondatore should have joined, under pain of 
that “it would take three months to make it tolerably ready,” | being superseded in his command. Now, if the inaction of 
“that the ships on joining were short of men, especially of the fleet was owing to the non-arrival of the A ffondatore, it 
warrant officers, fourteen of the latter being wanting in the | was clearly not the fault of Persano if he was ordered to 
Castelfidardo alone, and, above all, without gunners.” He | wait for it, he could not be blamed for not going without it, 
added, “ We are ready to die for our King and country, but | and the childishness of requiring him to attack the enemy's 
that won’t give us victory, and victory is what we want.” He | coasts,—he had pointed out a week previously that this was 
suggested that if warrant officers could not be got otherwise | impossible without having a sufficient force to take possession 
that merchant captains should be pressed, and urgently | of any locality,—when they knew he had no force to die 
represented the necessity for the most vigorous and immediate | embark, will probably astonish even those who are aware by 
efforts to bring the fleet into fighting order. On the 21st of | how little wisdom nations are governed. 
June the Admiral left Taranto, leaving two ships, which were Nevertheless, stung by this unreasonable letter, Persano 
not ready, behind, although he had just received a telegram | determined to attempt a coup de main. Neither he nor the 
from head-quarters saying, “ There appears no reason why you Government had any positive knowledge about the island, 
should hurry to Ancona; it is better that you should have more | not even a map of it. He sailed on the afternoon of the 
ships, and well found ; but do as you think best.” In spite of 16th of July, and the next day, at sunset, received informa 
this, one of the charges afterwards brought against the tion from D’Amico, the chief of his Staff, who had gone 
Admiral was of having delayed at Taranto! On the 26th the to Lissa under English colours, that the three forts on the 
fleet cast anchor at Ancona in the afternoon, and the next island were defended by about 2,500 men. Vice-Admiral 
morning the Austrian fleet, in ignorance of their arrival, | Albini came on board to dissuade the Commander-in-Chief 
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against Count Persano was for not having chased the Austrian 














appeared off that port. The 2 d'Italia and Re di Portogallo 
were throwing their coal overboard on account of its being in 
a state of combustion; the latter signalled that she could not 
stir, owing to the ignorance of her chief engineer ; the engineers 
of the Varese and Palestro refused to work, not being in the 
Royal service, a fact of which the Government had been 
previously warned, and which was probably owing to their 
being British subjects, our Royal proclamation forbidding all 


such to take part in the war having been a severe blow to 


the Italian fleet, which had scarcely any other engineers. 
Two other ships were exchanging their guns, and all were 
coaling. Under these unfavourable circumstances Admiral 
Persano went in person in a swift small vessel from ship to 
ship, and got them into order of battle; but the Austrians, 
probably seeing no hope of a coup de main, retreated, and 
Admiral Persano did not think it expedient to give chase. A 
week later the Minister Depretis congratulated the Admiral 
on his “indefatigable activity,” recommended “caution,” 
“a vigilant, a menacing defensive position,’ and conveyed 
to him Ricasoli’s (the Prime Minister's) injunction ‘not to 
engage without the certainty of victory,” adding, “before you 
can pursue the enemy into his own waters the fleet must be 
completely fitted out.” He hoped to send him six Armstrong 
guns in a week, the steam ram <A ffondatore was promised 
within a fortnight. The Minister sympathized with Persano’s 
extreme impatience, and promised to back his demands for 
naval requisites with all his power. Yet in the teeth of their 
own instructions, and in spite of their own knowledge of facts, 
the second charge subsequently brought by the Government 


from attacking, declaring that Lissa was the Gibraltar of the 
Adriatic, but Persano was not to be turned from his purpose. 
He himself, with eight plated steam frigates, undertook the 


‘attack on the principal fort of San Giorgio, and ordered his 


Vice-Admiral, Albini, with four wooden ships, to silence a 
battery, and effect a landing at Porto Manego, on the south- 
east of the island, while Rear-Admiral Vacca, with three 
plated frigates, was to shell the batteries of Porto Carniso, 
on the north-west. The action was fixed for daybreak, but 
“ owing to the difficulties of communicating orders at night” 
it did not begin till eleven am. After a hot engagement 
(during which the 2 d’Jtalia fired 1,300 shot), Fort San 
Giorgio lowered its colours at half-past three p.m., when 
Vacea, finding the batteries at Porto Carniso too high to attack, 
returned without orders, and at five o'clock the news came 
that Albini had done nothing whatever. At six both divisions 
rejoined, Albini, as a French Admiral sarcastically remarked, 
“pure from any stain of powder.” Persano determined 
to renew the attack next day, in spite of the representations 
of two of the Captains that if even 1,200 men were landed, 
the remainder of the crews would not suffice to work the 
guns. Count Persano received information that the Austrian 
Admiral Tegethof had telegraphed to the garrison to “ hold 
out until his arrival.”” He had some suspicion that this w#s 
only a stratagem, and on the arrival of the steam ram Affon- 
datore, with two frigates bringing 1,100 troops, he ordered 


| Albini, with the non-plated ships, to disembark them at 


Porto Canrobert, on the west of San Giorgio. The iron-plated 


| steam sloop Formidabile, of 20 guns, went into the long narrow 
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arbour of San Giorgio, and came out again an hour after, hav- 
"ing failed in silencing the battery of the Madonna, and having 
Jost 55 men, her masts and funnel being almost demolished ; but 
‘her cuirass had remained invulnerable, and not a shell had 
“penetrated her battery. The attack began at half-past three 
‘p.m., but Albini failed to effect a landing, owing, as he reported, 
to the surf, though the wind was off shore, and there was no 
swell perceptible to the other ships,—a very remarkable fact. 
[tis also stated that the garrison was lying in wait on the 
shore, and repulsed the vanguard. 

At daybreak on the 20th July a transport brought a bat- 
talion of Marines. Persano had two courses open to him,—im- 
mediate action, or a return to Ancona for coal, of which they 
had only two days’ supply left, and for ammunition. Like an 
obstinate, tough Piedmontese, he gave orders for renewing the 
attack again, confiding the disembarkation to Albini, when at 
eight in the morning news came that the enemy was in sight. 
It is evident that up to this point all that had been done 
was done by Persano. Had either Albini or Vacca been 
equally successful, or had Persano had the 5,000 men he 
had demanded, the island would have been in possession of 
the Italians before the Austrian fleet arrived. The failure 
was evidently not due to the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
attack with insufficient force had been insisted on by Govern- 
ment, so that of this fourth charge he must be acquitted. 

Orders were issued for the formation of a sufficient landing 
force on the 21st and 22nd of July! He now ordered the 
fleet to form in two lines, nine plated ships in the first 
rank, under his own command, with Vacca under him, and 
the non-plated in the second rank, under Vice-Admiral 
Albini. The Formidabile asked leave to go to Ancona 
for repairs, and departed without orders. The Admiral 
shifted his flag into the steam ram Affondatore, and this 
forms one of the principal charges against him. The French 
Admiral Page, author of a by no means friendly article on 
the subject in the Revue des Deux Mondes, declares that no 
sailor can blame him for so doing, though he considers that 
he ought to have chosen one of the sister ships, the /ormi- 
dabile or the Terribile. But that the misfortunes of the 
Italian fleet were not due to this step is evident, for not only 
had the A ffondatore been appointed the Commander-in-Chief’s 
tender the night before, but her captain expected him on board. 
It is quite impossible that the other ships could have been 
unaware of where the Admiral was when they saw his flag 
hauled down on the J? d’Jtalia, when they saw the A ffondatore 
leave the latter instead of remaining to defend her, when they 
could distinguish a slight mistake in the flag which was 
hoisted on board the steam ram, and above all, when his first 
signals from the latter were repeated and obeyed by every ship. 
Albini must have well known that the Commander-in-Chief 
was on board the A ffondatore, or why did he not assume the 
command, when, as he says, he supposed him to have gone down 
in the Ré d'Jtalia? As to the charge of cowardice because he 
Temained in the turret of the steam ram, another French naval 
officer declares that he cannot understand it, there being no 
other place where a commander could stay. The letters of the 
unfortunate Deputy Boggio, who went down in the Ré d'Italia, 
bear ample testimony to Persano’s gallantry and pluck. His 
own actions, his whole demeanour, leave not a shadow of 
doubt on the subject. 

Persano is accused of having formed in line presenting his 
flank to the enemy. Tegethof advanced in three divisions, 
seven armour ships, with the flag-ship Mar at their head, 
the wooden Kaiser, of 92 guns, leading the iron-plated 
wooden ships, and the smaller vessels bringing up the rear, 
all disposed chevron fashion. He gave the word, “ Run down 
the enemy and sink him.” It was a coup d'essai of a battle 
with plated ships and steam rams. Vacca’s fire did no 
damage, and Tegethof passed through the enemy’s line with- 
out doing him any harm, but fell upon the Ke d'/talia with 
four plated ships, and he himself ran into her, then backed, 
and the ill-fated ship went down. Her rudder, which was 
exposed, is said to have been broken bya shot. The two 
ships were of equal horse-power (800), but the J/axr was 1,200 
tons less, and had only sixteen guns to the Jtalia’s thirty-six. 
The Ré di Portogallo, sister ship of the Re d'Italia, evaded 
the shock of the stout old Kaiser (a 92-gun wooden screw 

frigate). They grazed each other from stem to stern, and the 
Kaiser received the whole broadside of the enemy without 
being able to return a shot. She lost 105 killed and wounded, 
her funnel was crushed by the fall of the mizen-mast, and she 
was obliged to retreat towards Lissa. The <A/ffondatore 


attempted to run her spur into her, but failed, owing to the 





rudder-chain breaking. A second attack of the Afondatore 
was met by a storm of vertical balls, which pierced the decks of 
the steam ram, and by a withering fire of musketry against 
the crew, who were getting in the anchor, which was dashing 
itself against the sides. 

Albini, instead of joining immediately, delayed, to gather up 
the boats and planks he was beginning to use for the disem- 
barkation. He then, with his eight frigates, formed line 
upwards of a mile and a half from the scene of action, and 
remained a tranquil spectator thereof, with nearly 400 guns! 
The Zerribile remained with him. In vain the Commander- 
in-Chief signalled for him to join and press the enemy. In 
his opinion, as he had the effrontery to avow before the Court 
of Inquiry, “ uncuirassed frigates are more bother than use.” 
“ This scientific opinion,” as Admiral Page truly writes, 
“makes one’s blood freeze when one thinks of the noble old 
Kaiser adopting modern manceuvres, and nearly running down 
the finest of the Italian armoured ships.” 

The Ancona and the Varese fell foul of each other, the 
Palestro was set on fire, being only partially plated, and finally 
blew up. In vain did the Commander-in-Chief, seeing his re- 
iterated signals disobeyed, go in person towards the second 
division to make sure that they were perceived. In vain did 
he rush after the laggards among the cuirassed ships, and 
endeavour to bring them into action. The Principe Umberto, 
a wooden frigate (just returned from a long cruise in the 
Pacific, and therefore in good order), under Captain Acton, and 
the 2 di Portogallo, were the only ships which obeyed his 
orders to close with and chase the enemy. Rear-Admiral 
Vacca confessed to seeing the signal, and to having disobeyed 
it, because he thought the fleet should form in line first! What 
could Persano do with such officers, to whom the very first 
principle of military obedience was unknown? The battle 
lasted little more than an hour. The French Admiral declares 
that both fleets were at that moment perfectly fit to resume 
the battle ; but not only did most of Persano’s fleet refuse to 
fight, but the Italian gun practice was so bad that 1,450 shots 
of their magnificent artillery made scarcely a mark on the 
Austrian fleet. 

We are not upholding Admiral Persano as having made no, 
mistakes as a naval tactician, but we consider that his cha- 
racter for honesty and courage remains unblemished, and that 
the most skilful maneuvres would have been frustrated by 
such disobedience as were manifested by many under his com- 
mand, Vice-Admiral Albini being the foremost culprit. 

After the battle Persano resigned his command, sent in 
charges against Albini and Vacca, and demanded a Court of 
Inquiry. 

This was certainly the act of an innocent and honourable 
man. The Government would not publish his report of the 
battle of Lissa, and it was semi-oflicially stated by the Nazione 
that they did so on account of the accusations it brought 
against almost all his officers. For publishing the same narra- 
tive in a pamphlet, entitled “J Futti di Lissa,” the Admiral 
was placed under close arrest for about two months, and not 
allowed any communication even with his wife and son; yet 
the official narrative, drawn up by Rear-Admiral Brochetti, 
and finally published by Government, agrees with that of 
Persano in every respect, excepting only the omission of all 
notice of the fact that it was the Ministry who forced him to 
immediate action in the middle of July, before he had received 
any troops. Admiral Persano’s pamphlet was written with re- 
markable reserve and caution; he brought no charges against 
any one, though the facts told strongly against them. His trial 
was delayed for months; at first the Government intended to 
accuse him of treason, but they were obliged to give it up, there 
not being even a shadow of foundation for it. It is worthy of 
note that his advocate based his defence of the Admiral on the 
report of the Court of Inquiry, which is a sufficient proof of the 
accuracy of the facts we have stated, and of Persano’s narrative 
of them. His own defence was considered triumphant, and even 
a paper which had strongly opposed him acknowledged it was a 
noble one. Every charge against him was disproved, and his 
advocates’ strongly insisted on the illegality of allowing his 
two Admirals, Albini and Vacca, whom he had reported for 
disobedience of orders, to be the chief witnesses against him. 
When the defence was concluded every one anticipated an 
honourable acquittal, when just as he had explained the 
failure of his attack on the Kaiser, a paper was slipped into 
his hand, saying, “If you will say no more, you will gain 
several additional votes.” This was too much for his patience. 
He lost his self-control, and striking the table with a force 
that resounded throughout the house, he cried, “I am here not 
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to beg for votes, but to demand justice,”—threw back every 
lie in their teeth, and defied the whole Senate. 

All the leading men in the Senate voted for him, but he is 
a Piedmontese, and the Genoese, Neapolitans, and Venetians 
confess that they had made up their minds beforehand to 
condemn him. And so he was condemned to lose his rank, 
to be dismissed the service, and to pay the expenses of the 
prosecution, while his subordinates go scot free. 

So much for the justice of an elective Upper House! 








WHAT IS A MIRACLE? 

WELL KNOWN lay correspondent, from whom we often 
differ widely, but whose letters never fail to indicate the 

life of thought and study which he has devoted to theology and 
theological criticism, contends in another column that the true 
answer to the question, ‘ What is a miracle ?’ is, ‘‘ An effect sup- 
posed to be produced without the use of means.” And he goes 
so far as to say, as to the raising of Lazarus, ‘‘ Assume a means 
for its production, say an influence emanating from the body of 
Christ, controllable by His will, like other bodily influences, 
capable of restoring to life a corpse not advanced beyond a cer- 
tain stage of decay, but yet a true means, i.e., a force limited by 
and acting under certain definable conditions,—the restoration of 
Lazurus to life by such a force may remain as wonderful as the 
production of life in any case, but the notion of miracle is gone. 
To preserve this notion we must suppose that Christ has only to 
will, ‘ Lazarus come forth,’ and that the effect followed without 
the use of any means, by the so-called Omnipotence of God.” 
Now, miracle is a subject on the inner nature of which we do not 
feel disposed in any way to dogmatize. It seems to us that judging, 
by mere history, the Resurrection of our Lord from the dead, one 
of the greatest of so-called miracles, is a fact which, quite apart 
from its nature and cause, it is on the whole irrational to disbelieve, 
though many rational-minded men and all the so-called Rational- 
ists do reject it. Now, if taking this as the central fact of the 
history of miracle, which, once accepted, creates at least a certain 
presumption for other miracles, both before and after this event, 
in connection with the same series of moral and spiritual causes, we 
examine the characteristic phenomena usually called miraculous, 
to ascertain as far as is possible, —no dogmatic conclusion seems 
to us warrantable or desirable, —what the nature of a miracle is, 
our inference is and has always been in quite the opposite direc- 
tion from “FE. V. N.’s.” <A sufficient practical definition of a 
miracle seems to be a wonderful phenomenon of some kind 
transcending ordinary experience, the purpose of which is to 
manifest directly the Spirit and moral will of God. ‘Thus the 
Resurrection of our Lord was such a wonderful phenomenon, 
the express purpose of which was to reveal Him as ‘ the resur- 
rection and the life” to man, as the fountain of that living 
water which is not dried up in us by death, but flows on 
more freely throughout eternity. In other words, the Resur- 
rection of Christ is the manifestation of a power stronger than 
death, in which we all have our share. We have given, of 
course, a mere practical definition of a miracle that does not 
touch the question raised by our correspondent. ‘The essence of 
the practical aspect of a miracle seems to be that it shall be ac- 


channel of any such divine healing influence. "But they aa 
not either believe or assert anything as to the absence of 
all ‘* means” to the end attained. And all cases of asserted 
miracle, not only in Scripture, but in later times,—the great 
Jansenist miracle at Port Royal, for instance, one of the 
most curious, as regards the historical evidence in its favour 
in the later history of Christianity,—are distinguished by the 
same moral features of bringing fresh witness to the divine light 
shining through some profound individual faith. The feeling of the 
human channel of the miracle always is, ‘ ‘This ability to announce 
if not to transmit, the exercise of divine power, comes to me in 
consequence of the faith I preach. If I had not the faith, I shoulg 
not have this power. ‘I'he power is a sign, which accompanies the 





faith, of its having its root in the author of all power, God.” And 
we deny that any marvel can be properly called a miracle which 
is not thus closely associated with the consciousness of a reveal. 
ing function, 

But when we come to ask how far, taking this broad and 
obvious practical definition of a miracle, it reduces itself to the 
definition given by our correspondent of ‘‘an effect supposed to 
be produced without the use of means,” we must answer that 
there is no ground whatever for such a generalization. On the 
contrary, the little that experience shows of these wonderfyl 
phenomena,—if we suppose,—as seems to us the truest view to 
take of ecclesiastical history,—that in some fainter degree 
they have recurred at intervals in all eras of heightened 
spiritual feeling, not the least curious of which, perhaps, 
occurred in Scotland within the lifetime of living men,—is, that 
they are more or less efilucnces of an intense spiritual inspira- 
tion, giving a new stimulus and vital impulse to germs of power 
which lie latent perhaps in all men, and show themselves only 
when they are thus closely and consciously folded as it were in the 
embrace of God. When our Lord himself stated that He could 
not do many mighty works in certain places because of their 
unbelief, He spoke as if some condition of this divine effluence 
were missing wherever the hearts of men did not leap up 
to meet His power. It is reported that He explained the 


failure of Ilis disciples with the epileptic boy by saying, ‘‘This kind 


goeth not out except by prayer and fasting,” as if the spirit of the 
healer, in the presence of so formidable a malady, needed the 
strength gained by long periods spent in the closest communion with 
God. And certainly there is no hint throughout the Bible that 
the ‘* signs” of Christ and His Apostles were breaches of law in 
the sense of cur correspondent,—the production of an effect with- 
out means by an unconditioned act of will. On the contrary, all 
we read tends to indicate the existence of conditions without which 
they would not have been performed, Little as was said,—little 
as was known,—of any physical conditions essential to them, the 
existence of spiritual conditions is constantly asserted, and they 
are always regarded as manifestations of a higher life, not as mere 
acts of volition, launched like thunderbolts to disturb the order of 
nature. 

It will be said, perhaps, that if miracles were ever reducible 
to any sort of law, however spiritual, they would lose all their 
value as evidences. How so? Of what are they supposed 
to be evidences? That power is rooted in the Spirit of God, 
that the essence behind power is righteousness and love, that the 














companied by the strongest belief on the part of those through whom | 
it is worked, that it is due to a power specially conferred by God | 
for the purpose of strengthening faith, or illuminating the policy of | 
His government and the mystery of His love. A mere marvel 
worked by any one who either gave himself out for a magician, or 
who, repudiating all sense of divine revelation, discovered in him- 
self some rare and strange faculty unknown to the race at large,— 
like Heinrich Zschokke’s faculty, for instance, for seeing, on his first 





encounter with some few individuals previously quite unknown to 


him, a vision pass before his eyes of important events in their } 


past lives, which vision always turned out to be true,—would not 
be a miracle. 


channel of that power, with a divine revelation, which in some 
mysterious way, not clearly necessarily apprehended, is strengthened 
and made clearer by these wonderful acts. ‘Thus, when Peter and 
Jobn said to the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, 
‘* Look on us; in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up 
and walk,” what they believed and meant to teach was that the 
sudden restoration of strength which they announced was due to 
their Lord and a direct manifestation of His healing and life- 
giving influence. In other words, they believed that but for their 
conscious spiritual relation to Christ, and apart from their desire 
to manifest Him to the world, they should not have been the 


Miracle seems to us to be limited to acts of extra- | 
. ° . | : oe has os ; aaa e* 
ordinary power bound up in the belief of the agent, or rather of the | and drift of the divine purpose of our spiritual nature in relation 





forces of the universe are not independent of this righteousness 
and love. What can prove this more efficiently, more con- 
spicuously, than the capacity of vivid spiritual life to modify the 
laws of physical life? If the spirit at its highest can control the 
body and the earthly side of nature so much more completely than 
at its average level, what inference is more legitimate than that 
the Divine Spirit is Lord of all? It seems to us that miracle con- 
ceived as suspense of law is a mere proof of divine control; but 
miracle conceived as indicating what might be a permanent modi- 
fication of physical laws, if man’s life were in as close communion 
with God’s as it has been now and then for short periods in history, 
is a proof of much more than mere divine control,—of the tendency 


to our physical. 

But further, it is possible, conceivable, even not improbable, that 
all volition itself radiates some physical force, apart from the nervous 
apparatus through which in man it usually acts. Whatever truth 
there may be,—and we do not know how much, but there is n0 
doubt some,—in the phenomena of what is called electro-biology, 
when by force of will, whether exerted over the imagination or @ 
some other way, the power of one person is made to paralyze the 
power of another to move,—is made to glue him to a chair, for ex- 
ample, and to persuade him of his own imbecility,—there can be 20 
doubt of the power of a strong will over a weak one without any 
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st of attempt at coercion, and still less of the same sort of power 
exerted over the lower animals. When our correspondent says, 
“OF free conscious will we have no knowledge whatever, except 
from our own consciousness, and this consciousness instead of 
supporting the assumption [that it can act without using means] 
directly contradicts it ;—we know from our own experience 
that the freedom of will is inseparably linked with the use of 
means to execute our wills,”—we do not perhaps exactly understand 
pim, but as far as we do we entirely differ from him. When a 
an governs his own thoughts, pushes back an evil suggestion, 
turns towards a purer one, here at least there is no use of means, 
—you cannot possibly distinguish between the act of will and the 
4 means used to execute the will.” On the contrary, the two are 
absolutely one. ‘The act of will is self-caused, and generates a 
completely new series of moral consequences, which need not have 
gome into being at all. This is a case of pure will causing a 
different order of life within the mind. But is it not at least 
possible, if not probable, that even our little, puny acts of will 
may radiate some little physical force, even when they do not act 
through the nerves and the muscles, but the body remains in per- 
fect repose? ‘There are persons who say that, by an act of will 
and without a change of a single muscle, they can always make a 
person who does not see them turn towards them, and little as we 
know upon the subject, it is certainly very hasty to assert that all 
will, in order to produce physical effects, requires to be exercised 
through the ordinary chain of physical antecedents and conse- 
quents. It seems to us quite conceivable that a vivid spiritual reve- 
lation always tends to produce a modification of physical laws, and 
that in Christ, as the Incarnation of the Divine Son, the perfect 
anion of spiritual love and obedient will produced one of the 
greatest of all such modifications of spiritual laws. We do not 
pretend to offer this crude theory as an answer to the question, 
4+ What is a miracle ?” but only as an answer to what seems to us 
acruder theory about it. For ourselves, we are content to be- 
lieve that a miracle is a wonderful event accompanying eras of 
intense spiritual life, the tendency of which is to prove that close 
eommunion with God, especially in organized societies, exercises 
avery remarkable effect on our physical nature. We pretend to have 
no theory of miracle. Were it not that we hold the Resurrection 
of our Lord to be, on the whole, historically incontestable, the deep 
scepticism of the age concerning the marvellous would probably 
have its natural influence over us. But starting from this as 
ground of solid fact, and looking to the curiously repeated pheno- 
mena of this kind which are reported from age to age, we believe 
that the best inference on the subject is, that miracles do take 
place, and that they are very rare phenomena, due to the 
ultimate control exerted by the spiritual elements of divine and 
human nature over the physical elements of the universe,—a con- 
‘trol that was most complete and startling in the life of our Lord. 
But little as we feel disposed to dogmatize about miracle, the one 
definition we should feel most inclined to reject at once is that of 
our correspondent. 





HATS AND BONNETS. 

$ the funnel-shaped hat, the Hat of Europe, the distinctive 
mark of the West, which no Asiatic mentions without scorn, 

and no man who wears it ever dreams of defending by any argu- 
ment of health, beauty, or convenience, about to perish? It 
looks like it, for the extraordinary superstructure has at last been 
attacked in the rational way. Artists have denounced the tall 
hat, doctors have condemned it, wits have satirized it, quiet 
citizens have allowed that it has every bad quality a head-dress 
‘an have, and still Western mankind has pertinaciously adhered 
to a costume it did not approve. The attack was too revolutionary. 
Some people wanted us all to go bareheaded, which seemed to men 
Accustomed to go covered impossible; some to adopt the wideawake, 
which was condemned as vulgar ; some to fall back on a straw hat, 
which was inconvenient. A man with a bare head is half-dressed, 
wideawakes are worn by grooms, a straw hat breaks when lifted pro- 
perly in a bow, and altogether every substitute failed. At last some 
genius hit out a bright idea. Leave the silk hat alone, but lower 
its crown, and, lo! the work was done. Monthly, almost hourly, 
the height of the funnel hat declines, the brims widen, 
the edges turn up, until, if the reformers have only nerve and 
<ash, we shall in twelve months be wearing a reasonable head- 
dress,—a low, stiff sombrero of silk-covered card-board, with 
soft interior edges, than which no one could wish for a more 
reasonable or more becoming covering. It will be light, for 
there will be little of it; will shade the eyes and neck— 
far more important—because it has broad brims ; can be taken off 
for a bow, because those brims are stiff ; and will not heat the head, 





because it has the single merit of the old hat—it admits of scientific 
ventilation. Shorten the silk-covered funnel to three inches at 
most, widen the brims to at least two and a half, turning them up 
a little, make the inside edges soft with an india-rubber belt,— 
the linen or paper substitute is a blunder, and india-rubber 
only a makeshift till chemistry helps the hatter,—and we 
shall have a head covering acceptable at once to the hygeist, 
the artist, and the philosopher who believes equality incom- 
plete without at least a possible democracy of dress. ‘There 
never will be any democracy of the kind—only look at the 
tailors’ fitter in his perfect costume !—but that is of minor im- 
portance. He will think there is, and as under a Iousehold 
Suffrage he is master, that will mollify him, and not hurt anybody. 
Seriously, no head-dress has ever been invented which will better 
answer its many purposes—be lighter, cheaper, cooler, or a more 
perfect proteetion than the low-crowned, broad-brimmed, well- 
made silk ‘‘ hat.” It is the head-dress of our great grandfathers,— 
who came out well in portraits,—improved and simplified by the 
utilitarian genius of the year 1867. It is not perfect yet, but if 
the Prince of Wales can only be kept straight, and does not 
reduce the height of his hat more than an inch a month, and does 
not ask Parliament for any money, so as to become unpopular, we 
shall win the Hat game yet. 

It is just possible that the ultimate result of the Bonnet move- 
ment may be equally satisfactory. People’s judgments upon the 
bonnet of to-day are disturbed, because they will import into the 
controversy the entirely irrelevant question of the most artistic 
method of dressing women’s hair. Just as they thought they were 
condemning crinoline when they were really discussing the 
morality of ankles, so they think they are discussing bonnets 
when they are really abusing chignons. If the chignon has any- 
thing to do with the bonnet, argument becomes impossible 
or futile; we might as well discuss the glove that would 
best suit people who wore artificial thumbs. The bonnet 
of the day is a very good bonnet, even considered by itself, 
and it is only an introduction to something better. It 
has, in the first place, all the negative qualities. It does 
not hide the face like a poke. It is not brazen, like a 
pork-pie. It does not necessarily surrender the complexion to all 
the winds of heaven, or that particular wind which in Britain 
suggests that the ‘other place” must lie due east. It does not 
ruin the complexion by compelling its wearer to throw a red shade 
on pink cheeks, or a green shade on an alabaster face, or a blue 
tinge over a creamy blonde, or an orange tint over,—best colour 
of all, let the poets say what they like,—the glowing brunette. It 
is,—ask any woman else,—supremely comfortable, it will arrange 
itself to any rational mode of dressing the hair,—chignons are 
warts, not adornments,—it admits of any colour, it will carry any 
veil, it can be made at any price, or of any material, and,—that such 
felicity should be attainable to husbands !—it will pack in any 
box. The band-box, that impossible article of luggage which 
nobody would carry,—even couriers shied at it,—which nobody 
could protect from the smash it was made to invite, which 
nobody dared abandon, and which always had to be replaced 
after a day’s journey, is extinct, as extinct as those marvellous 
contrivances made in the posting days, and called imperials, and 
in which only lady novelists nowadays believe. Their aristocratic 
heroines always carry them on railway journeys, and somehow or 
other get them under the seat. ‘There is not a woman in Western 
Europe who is not the prettier for the bonnet of to-day, and we 
would wish it an eternity of duration, but that, in the first 
place, the natural man has a capacity of being bored by 
sameness; and in the second, there is a possibility of a 
still better change. Suppose the bonnet glides into the 
hood, we mean the hood, and not the mantilla. We have doubts 
about the mantilla. The milliner countesses who write on 
fashions say it is coming in for all but walking costumes, 
but that will not do. So are emeralds instead of opals, but the 
people will buy neither, nor mantillas either. The point for the 
philosopher in dress is the bonnet, or rather head covering which 
the majority of cultivated Western women are likely to wear in the 
street, and we see hopeful signs that it may by possibility be the 
hood, the only head-dress ever worn by women which really covers 
the head, which can be made of any thickness or any material, 
which allows of any arrangement of the hair, which requires no 
separate packing or carriage, and which enables its wearers to be 
covered or uncovered without tedious processes of preparation. 
With the hood five seconds will fit a lady for the streets, a saving 
of at least ten per cent. of the available time of half the human 
race. Healthy, convenient, and cheap, or costly at discretion, the 
hood has every artistic recommendation. It frames the picture to 
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perfection, with a frame of any fitting breadth or colour, and it 
preserves as no bonnet except the poke has ever done, that 
distinction between indoor and outdoor costume, that reserve in 
display which, above all things, keeps up the charm of feminine 
variety. It suits all complexions and all ages, being in fact itself 
of every age, the very same hood which looks piquante on a girl 
looking grave and quiet on the matron of forty-five. No bonnet 
has that quality, and the grand reason why bonnets are so often 
condemned by artists is that Fashion requires them to be all alike, 
while Nature insists on as many shades of meaning in them as 
there are years in a woman’s life. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXXI.—KeEnt :—Cities anp Borovaus. 

A’ whatever period we may imagine the site of the ruined 

Yoman city of Durnovernum to have been reoccupied, and 
the foundations laid of the new Saxon town Cantwarabyrig, it is 
certain that a municipal government was re-established, and a 
** civitas” again arose on what was now the King’s ville, witha 
prefect, or reeve, who gave some of the land to the monks, and 
was the Royal representative and executive officer of the borough. 
We have already seen how often the new municipality was called 
on to act independently in contests with the Northmen. It is pro- 
bable that the authority of the prefect became ere long very 
subordinate to that of the episcopal and monastic dignitaries. 
The cathedral church and the convent connected with it, origi- 
nally built, it is said, on the site of a former British church or 
temple, shared the ruin of the town in these Danish contests. 
Canute restored it after his establishment on the English throne. 
It was again burnt in 1067. Archbishop Lanfranc then rebuilt 
both church and monastery from the very foundations. After 
some subsequent alterations and partial reconstructions the cathe- 
dral was dedicated again in 1130, and this is the church in which 
Thomas i Becket was murdered. From the era of his “ martyr- 
dom” the great prosperity of Canterbury may be dated, the 
mniracle-working at his tomb, and the saintly reputation of the 
spot, attracting crowds of pilgrims from every part of the Chris- 
tian world. In 1174 the choir was burnt down, and rebuilt with 
additional buildings by the end of the next ten years. Lan- 
franc’s nave was taken down, and a nave and transept built 
between the years 1378 and 1410,—and the great central tower, 
at least that part of it which rises above the roof, was 
added about the year 1495 by Prior Goldstone. ‘‘The present 
cathedral consists either of portions or of the whole of these 
different works, from the rebuilding by Lanfranc to the death of 
Prior Goldstone.” Outside the Roman city, and adjoining the 
road to Rutupiz, a church arose, it is said at the hands of 
Augustine, dedicated to St. Pancras, the patron saint of children, 
—as the story goes, in reference to the Saxon children at Rome, 
who led to the missionary expedition to Britain. Close adjoining 
the church arose the Benedictine monastery dedicated first to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and afterwards by Dunstan to Augustine him- 
self. It was originally intended for a place of interment, and 
Augustine himself, with King Ethelbert, and many of their suc- 
cessors, are said to have been buried here. ‘The monastery was 
richly endowed by the Saxon Kings, and the abbot had, before 
the Conquest, the right of minting and coinage, and at the dissolu- 
tion of the religious houses his jurisdiction extended over a whole 
lathe of thirteen hundreds. The city meanwhile grew with the 
increasing celebrity of its ecclesiastical establishments. In the 
eighteenth of Henry III. the citizens were empowered to choose 
bailiffs for themselves. In the twenty-eighth of Henry VI. they 
had another charter, which established the municipal constitution 
which lasted down to the Municipal Reform Act in the reign of 
William IV. Edward IV. made it a county in itself, and it has 
returned two members to the House of Commons since the twenty- 
third of Edward I. Canterbury is neither a manufacturing nor a 
commercial city. ‘* Silk weaving, which was introduced by French 
refugees, and was at one time prosecuted to a considerable extent in 
the city, has been long extinct.” There is still a wool trade, but 
the principal traffic is in corn and hops, and there are numerous 
mills on the banks of the river Stour. ‘The city has been several 
times burnt down and rebuilt. 

Hrofscestre (Rochester) was also a town of considerable import- 
ance in Saxon times. In the latter half of the tenth century we 
find it standing successfully a siege against King Ethelred himself. 
The King, who had quarrelled with the Bishop, finding himself 
unable to take the city, in revenge ravaged the adjacent and 
dependent district. The anger of the King is said to have been 


of Canterbury (Dunstan). The town suffered much, a8 we have 
seen, during the invasions of the Northmen. A missionary ch 
with the usual establishment of secular priests, was founded 

it is said, by Augustine, and was dedicated to St. Andrew, This 
cathedral church (as it became on the creation of the episcopal me 
by Augustine) suffered so much during the Saxon period ag to be 
in a ruined condition at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
Bishop Gundulf, however, rebuilt the cathedral church and the 
priory connected with it, and settled in the latter a colony of 
Benedictine monks, in place of the secular priests. The new 
cathedral was not dedicated, however, till 1130 (five years after 
his death). It was greatly injured by fire in 1177. The choig 
was rebuilt in 1239-40, the north aisle also in the thirteenth 
century, and the tower was raised about the year 1343. The 
cathedral had suffered much during the siege of Rochester Castle 
by Simon de Montfort in 1264. After the Conquest, Rocheste 
was attached to the Earldom of Kent; but the original castle 
which at the Conquest was constructed here is attributed to the 
military engineering skill of Bishop Gundulf. ‘The existing castle 
dates from the middle of the twelfth century, when it was rebuilt 
from the foundations, It was the first fortress invested and 
reduced by Louis of France in his struggle with King John. The 
keep successfully defied the efforts of Simon de Montfort. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury were appointed Constables by Henry L, 
but they lost this officein the time of Stephen. After the invention 
of gunpowder the castle became of less importance as a place of 
strength, and was gradually allowed to fall into decay. JamesI, 
granted the site to Sir Anthony Weldon, and it has since passed 
through various hands into that of the Earls of Jersey. ‘The town was 
three times nearly burnt down in thetwelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and the insurgents in Wat ‘Tyler's rising assailed the castle. In 
the time of Edward the Confessor Rochester belonged to the 
Crown. William the Conqueror granted it to his half-brother, 
Odo, Bishop of Baieux, but on his disgrace in 1083 it was resumed, 
Henry I. farmed it out to the citizens at an annual rent of 201, 
which was paid by the Prepositus or Bailiff. He also granted to 
the Bishop and Church an annual fair to be held there, with 
various other privileges. ‘The prosperity of the city, however, was 
greatly checked by the calamitous fires which we have mentioned 
Henry II., in the twelfth of his reign, granted to the citizens and 
their heirs the city in fee or perpetual farm for 20/. sterling per 
annum, with a guild mercantile, and other liberties and immuni- 
ties. Richard I. granted the monks the right of prior purchase of 
provisions over even the Royal attendants. Up to this reign the 
citizens had received and accounted to the King for an impos 
called Mal-Tolt, which they received from all persons passing 
through Rochester to embark for the Holy Land; but Richard 
abolished the toll. Henry ILI. relieved them from part of their 
fee-farm rent, and in consideration of their adherence to his cause 
enacted that they should be free from tolls and other similar 
exactions throughout England and the sea-ports, and should have 
a free market, and the return of all writs whatsoever. However, 
the King afterwards resumed the property of the city, and 
Edward I. granted it in fee-farm to John de Cobham. 
Edward III. and Richard If., however, confirmed the earlier 
privileges of Henry III., and Henry VI. granted the citi- 
zens additional liberties. In the same reign (in 1440) they 
came to an agreement with the Church authorities as to their re- 
spective boundaries and jurisdictions. Edward theIV. seemstohave 
considered the place as of great importance, and granted it a new 
charter confirming to them the old liberties, under the name of 
the “Mayor and Citizens” of Rochester, and enlarging the 
boundaries of the city, with other privileges. Charles I. in 1630 
ordained that the corporation should consist of a mayor, twelve 
aldermen (the mayor being one), twelve assistants or common 
council, a recorder and town clerk, two chamberlains, a principal 
serjeant-at-mace, a water bailiff, &c.; and this was the constitu- 
tion by which the city was governed down to the Municipal 
Reform Act. It has returned two members to the House é 
Commons since the reign of Edward I. 

There are no manufactures at Rochester, but craft bring up and 
discharge coal, &c., at the bridge, and there is an oyster fishery. 
The prosperity of the city (never a large town) now is chiefly 
dependent on its supply of the Government establishments at 
Chatham and Strood. Of these places the former joins Rochester 
on its east side, and stretches along the Medway. Roman remains 
have been found here. In Domesday Book it is called Ceteham. 
In the time of the Confessor it belonged to Earl Godwin, and 
afterwards to his son Harold. After the Conquest, William gave 


it to Bishop Odo, and on his disgrace to Hanon de Creveceeur, Wi 





at length appeased by a sum of money given by the Archbishop 


the manor of Leeds, in this county. Robert de Crevecceur, fourth 
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—jescent from this Hanon, built Leeds Castle. The head of 
the House in the reign of Henry III. joined the Barons, and the 
was confiscated, and though he was afterwards pardoned, 
m or Ceteham remained with the Crown. Edward II. 
exchanged it for other lands with Bartholomew, Lord Badlesmere. 
From him, through successive heiresses, it passed to the Went- 
yorths of Nettlested, in Suffolk (who were ennobled), and 
one of these alienated the manor in the time of Elizabeth. 
Chatham first emerged from local obscurity with the erec- 
tio of a dockyard here by Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign 
Camden pronounced it ‘the best appointed arsenal the sun 
ever saw.” The chief historical event connected with it is the 
paring by the Dutch in 1667 of many English ships of war lying 
here in ordinary. Barracks were erected along the river, con- 
taining accommodation for more than 3,000 men. Fort Pitt, 
overlooking the town, dates from the end of the last century. 
There are also barracks and a hospital for 4,000 or 5,000 men of 
the Royal Marines, within Chatham Lines, the fortifications which 
form the defence of the Dockyard and Arsenal. ‘The first lines 
were commenced in 1738 and finished in 1807. They included 
a considerable area of ground, in which lies the village of 
Brompton, and run down to the Medway at cither extremity. 
Strood lies on the opposite side of the Medway to Rochester. 
The manor was given by Henry II. to the Knights Templar. 
One of the cemeteries of Roman Rochester lay on this side of the 
Medway. 

We need not do more than mention the Dockyard and Arsenal 
at Woolwich. A Royal dockyard is known to have existed there 
gsearlyas 1515. Greenwich was a favourite landing-place for the 
Northmen, who often encamped on the hill. With Deptford and 
Lewisham, it was given about the year 900 by Eltruda, niece of 
King Alfred, to the Abbey of St. Peter, at Ghent. Henry V. 
transferred it to the Carthusians of Shene, who held it till the 
Dissolution. On part of the land retained by the Crown a royal 
palace was built by Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, the Protector, 
who called it *‘ Placentia.” He also enclosed the Park, and built 
atower on the site of the present Observatory. Edward IV. en- 
larged the palace, and it continued a favourite royal residence till 
the Civil War. Here Henry VIII. was born, and here he 
married Catharine of Arragon and Anne of Cleves. James I. 
began a new building at Greenwich called the ‘ Queen's House,” 
and Henrietta-Maria employed Inigo Jones to finish it. Charles IT. 
commenced a new palace, but it was rarely inhabited, and after the 
naval battle of La Hogue in 1692 Queen Mary announced her in- 
tention of converting it into a hospital. After her death William 
pushed forward the scheme, and ordered Sir Christopher Wren to 
prepare plans. ‘The first stone was laid in 1696, but the Hospital 
was not opened till 1705, in the next reign. 

Dover stands on the site of the Roman station of Dubrx. ‘The 
walls and gates of this Roman town have been traced, but it is 
not often mentioned by early writers, Rutupi# being the usual 
port for the Continent. ‘he Saxons called it Dorfa or Dofris, 
and in the time of Domesday Book it was called Dovere. In the 
time of Edward the Confessor the townsmen came into collision 
with Eustace, Count of Boulogne, the King’s brother-in-law, who 
with his men took (after feudal fashion) forcible possession of the 
lodgings which pleased them best. A struggle ensued, which 
ended in Eustace having to make his escape with a few companions, 
who alone were left. ‘The King ordered Earl Godwin to punish 
the townsmen, but the Earl evaded the request. In 1052 the old 
feud was renewed, on Eustace again visiting England, and again 
Eustace and his men had to beat a retreat, this time to the King 
at Gloucester. Godwin on this raised forces, and marching to 
the King, demanded the delivery into his hands of Eustace and 
the other offenders against the municipal liberties of Dover. 
From Domesday Book we learn that the citizens of Dover purchased 
certain immunities from the same King, on the condition of serving 
him with twenty ships for fifteen days in the year. We have no 
record of sufferings endured by it from the Northmen. At the 
time of the Norman Conquest, however, it was burnt ; but it soon 
Tecovered, and rose again into importance. ‘Ihe castle, standing 
high above and to the east of the town, probably occupies the site 
of a Roman castelium, to which it is believed the vast circular fosse 
still remaining, ‘‘in the remotest part of the precinct,” belongs. 
Within this stood the pharos or lighthouse, which guided the 
course of the Roman galleys. Its remains are attached to a 


‘Tuined church (partly Saxon, partly Norman). South of the keep 


isthe only fragment of Roman masonry now remaining on the 
hill. -“‘'The wall, like that of its sister light at Gessoriacum 


[Boulogne] is composed of a casing of flints and tufa, with 


ding courses of large Roman tiles, filled up in the interior 





with smaller stones and mortar. Owing perhaps to some difficulty 

in procuring tiles, Folkestone rock cut tile-shape is occasionally 

used. The pharos is octagonal without and squared within, each 

side being about 14 feet. ‘he windows are said to have been 

altered by Bishop Gundulf in the course of his Norman additions. 

The arms on the north side are those of Lord Grey of Codnor, 

about 1259. ‘The pharos is now used as a Government storehouse.” 

The Roman castellum seems to have been gradually enlarged in 

Saxon and Norman times, till it was considered “the lock and 

key [as Matthew Paris calls it] of England.” Hubert de Burgh 

held it against all the efforts of Louis of France in 1216 Prince 

Edward was confined here after the battle of Lewes, and after his 
release took the castle, the prisoners within rising on the guard, 

and capturing the keep. At the commencement of the Civil War 
it was surprised by an ardent Parliamentarian, a merchant of 
Dover named Drake, who scaled the cliff, with a few followers, on 
the night of the 1st of August, 1642, thus inflicting a heavy blow 
on the Royal cause, and virtually securing Kent and the south- 
east coast of England for the Parliament. The castle has been 
entirely remodelled since 1780. Of the harbour little is recorded 
till the time of Henry VII., in whose fifteenth year a round tower 
was built on the south-west side, to protect the shipping from the 
violence of the south-west winds, the ships being moored to it by 
rings; and that part of the haven was thenceforward called Little 
Paradise. In Henry VIIL.’s time a pier was begun for more 
effectually securing the same end, on the south-west side of the 
bay, and carried out into the sea directly eastward for a distance 
of 131 rods. Henry is said to have expended 80,000/. on this 
work, but it was left incomplete till the reign of Elizabeth, when 
Sir Walter Raleigh memorialized the Queen on the subject. At 
this time a natural bar was formed by the sea across the harbour, 
which threatened at first to destroy the port, but afterwards 
formed its best protection. The Queen being petitioned to en- 
large the channel which the course of the river still preserved, 
granted the town the free exportation of 30,000 quarters of wheat, 
10,000 quarters of barley, and 4,000 tuns of beer, in aid of the 
expense ; and for the same purpose, in her twenty-third year, a 
duty of threepence per ton was laid on every vessel passing this 
port above twenty tons’ burden, this duty producing about 
10,0001. annually. ‘This was followed by a commission for the repair 
and improvement of the harbour, and a secure haven was at 
length made. James I., by a charter in 1606, appointed a Board 
of Commissioners, eleven in number, of whom the Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, the Lieutenant of Dover Castle, and the Mayor 
of Dover, for the time being, were always to be members, to secure 
the permanent efficiency of the harbour. The consequence of 
these measures was that down to near the close of that century the 
harbour rendered eminent services to the Royal as well as the 
merchant navy, but at the beginning of 1699 it appears it was in 
danger of becoming totally useless, and the captains of the packet 
vessels petitioned the Post-Office Commissioners to be allowed to 
Jand at Deal until it was put into a better condition. ‘The next year 
an Act was obtained for repairing the harbour, but the money 
then expended was quite inadequate, and in 1718 a further grant of 
money was made, but nothing effectual was done till 1737, after 
which time the prosperity of the place began again to increase. 
The outer harbour and the Pent or eastern basin were much 
improved in 1844, and the sea walls lately constructe1 in the 
bay form convenient promenades, and aid in checking the en- 
croachments of the Channel. The Harbour of Refuge was com- 
menced in 1847, to prevent the passage of beach from the westward 
in front of the harbour’s mouth. ‘About 600 acres of the bay will 
be enclosed, in a large part of which there will be a depth of water 
sufficient for men-of-war of the largest size,” while there will be 
‘a convenient low-water landing-place for the steamboats.” Dover 
has for some time been one of the chief departure ports for the 
Continent of Europe and for the postal packets. It is the chief pilot 
station of the Cinque Ports, having attached to it 56 pilots employed 
in the Channel service. It was the first of the Cinque Ports incor- 
porated by charter of Edward I., who had a mint here, and in the 
twenty-seventh of his reign appointed the table of the Exchequer 
of Money to be held here and at Yarmouth. Shortly before this the 
greater part of the town had been burnt by the French, who landed 
in the night. In the seventeenth of Edward II. Dover was divided 
into twenty-one wards, each of which was charged with one ship 
for the King’s service, and had the privilege of a packet boat— 
‘a Passenger "—to convey goods and passengers to Witsant, in 
Flanders, Czesar’s old port of embarkation. In the tenth of 
Edward III. the town was secured in a monopoly as a departure 
port for the Continent ; and the price was fixed in the next reign 
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1s. and 2s. respectively in winter. In Edward IV.’s reign another 
statute was passed to enforce the monopoly, but it was repealed 
in the twenty-first of James I. It has always been a favourite 
place for Royal embarkations and disembarkations. ‘The ancient 
charter of Dover was surrendered to Charles II., and a new one 
granted in 1684, by which it was governed down to the time of 
the Municipal Reform Act. It has returned two members to the 
House of Commons since 1369, but intermittently also since 1290. 





PANSLAVISM AGAIN. 

[To Tae Epiror or THE “ Specraronr.”] 
S1r,—The best way to be considered wise and thoroughly knowing 
upon any subject one has no idea about, is of course to look pro- 
found and hold one’s tongue; but when, as, for instance, in the 
case of a newspaper or review, this course cannot be conveniently 
pursued, the next best thing seems to be to laugh at the matter in 
hand, and, if possible, get up a jokeabout it. ‘This evidently was 
the conclusion some of your contemporaries arrived at with refer- 
ence to the Ethnographical Exhibition lately opened at Moscow, 
and the deputations of Austrian and Turkish Slavians who pro- 
fited by the opportunity to prove to Europe generally, and to 
their own German and Mohammedan masters specially, their 
Russian sympathies. Now, it is of course very easy to get up a 
laugh at the nonsensical balderdash to which papers like the St. 
Petersburg Golos treat their readers upon the occasion, or to poke 
fun at the inflated stump oratory of speakers like the Russian 
Minister of Public Instruction and Procurator-General to the 
Synod, Count Tolstoy, who informed his audience that there 
existed a radical difference between the beating of a Slavian heart 
and the way in which this blood-vessel performs the same function 
in the breasts of all other men. But it should be borne in mind 
that all this is entirely beside the question, and that if there is 
any real importance in the event, the stupidest leaders ever written, 
and the most outrageous nonsense ever spouted in after-dinner 
speeches, will not make that importance one whit the less. 

A few days ago the Pall Mali Gazette invited its readers’ serious 
attention to a letter of the Times’ Calcutta correspondent, contain- 
ing several abstracts of local Indian leading articles on the subject 
of Russian advance in Central Asia. Now, just as it has for some 
time been the fashion to pooh-pooh all warnings concerning 
Russian movements in that direction, equally so has Panslavism 
been of late considered a mere humbug, at best a peg to hang a 
joke upon, such as: that in their Congresses Slavians are obliged 
to use non-Slavian languages, like German or French, as a 
medium of intercourse; or that, when the Slavians count the 
Tartars among the chief enemies of their race, they should not 
forget that their protectors, the Russians, are themselves ‘Tartars, 
&c. We were all of us only too happy to take writers like MM. 
Duchinski, Vicquesnel, and Henri Martin at their word, aud to 
believe, on the strength of their authority, that the Russians were, 
so to speak, no Russians at all; that the only real Russians were 
the Ruthenes of Eastern Galicia and the banks of the Dnieper ; 
and that the Muscovites, being of Mongolian and Turanic origin 
(whatever that may mean), had simply cheated the whole of 
Europe when they assumed the name of Russians, and the thereby 
implied cousinship with the other Slavian nations. Of course it 
was very comfortable to be told all this; it is always pleasant to 
get at the bottom of an outrageous cheat, and the pleasure is yet 
enhanced if we happened to be afraid of the cheat as long as we 
believed it. ‘The boy who at night is courageous enough to jump 
out of bed, to walk up to the spectre, and to discover that it is 
only a sheet, turns into bed again with a pleasurable sensation 
exactly proportionate to the terror he experienced while he was 
yet staring at his unknown enemy. Now, seeing that we have 
scarcely yet applied the same investigatory process to Panslavism 
and all the questions it raises, it might perhaps be as well to do 
80, before we make up our minds that * there is nothing in it.” 

To begin with, the question of the origin and descent of the 
Russians can scarcely be said to have been even entered into as 
yet. We have nothing to go upon but the ez parte statements of 
a Polish savant (the French writers, who adopt the same views, 
having, upon their own showing, no knowledge of any one Slavian 
language, and being entirely indebted for all their facts to M. 
Duchinski), whose very natural enmity towards Russia and hatred 
of everything Russian is far too great, not to make us suspect that 
it may have,—unconsciously, no doubt,—biassed his judgment very 
strongly indeed in favour of a theory which would allow him to 
despise, and induce others to despise, as belonging to an inferior 
race, the enemy whom before he could only hate. Now, my own 
travels among Slavian, Finnish, and Tartar nations and tribes, 





travels extending from Archangelsk to Odessa, and from P 

and Lemberg, to Astrakhan on the Caspian, and Verkhoturye in the 
Ooral, have led me to very different, and in many cases to exaey 
opposite conclusions. Knowing from experience the utter untrust. 
worthiness of Russian oflicial information, I have in the Course of 
my researches always tried to keep clear of Russian “ Statisticg 
Committees,” official ‘‘ Ethnographical Returns,” &c. Duriy 
the four years which I spent in European Russia, I lived for the 
most part not in towns, but in the farms and country inns of the 
peasantry, the manses and convents of the orthodox clergy and 
monks, the forest huts of the White Sea Raskolniks, or the tents 
of the Tartar nomads ; and the rich harvest of facts which I wa 
able thus to collect, has recompensed me amply for the compara. 
tively slight hardships [ had to endure. Now, all this is not 
intended as a preface to entering into the subject here ; in fact, 
I believe that neither you nor your readers would thank me for 
treating the matter ex professo in the columns of the Spectator, 
The only reason for my mentioning these personal facts is, tg 
give greater weight to the very decided protest which I wish to 
enter against the more than unfair and foolish manner of 
dealing with a purely scientific question, in accordance with 
our political sympathies or antipathies. For really the whole 
question of the origin of the Russians is merely scientific, and 
its practical bearings are very slight indeed. Let us suppose that 
it were proved that Czar Alexander was first cousin to the Khay 
of Bokhara, and all his subjects Mongols pur sang, would that 
alter any of our relations, diplomatic, international and commer. 
cial, with Russia? Surely the Emperor of China does not lay 
claim to a drop of Aryan blood, nor do any of his subjects, and 
yet the spread of civilization and our own interests oblige us (and 
not merely us, but the French, the Germans, the Americans, nay, 
the very Russians themselves) to force our good-fellowship and 
international relations upon these same Mongols. 

But it is not contended that all Russian subjects are Mongols, 
M. Duchinski and his friends maintain only, that a majority of 
them are of Mongol and Finnish origin, while the minority, 
though a very considerable one, are Slavians, and should there. 
Jore (?) not be allowed to remain under Mongol dominion. In 
reply to this objection, if objection it be, I have only two remarks 
to offer. Firstly, even admitting, for argument’s sake, that the 
majority of the inhabitants of the Russian Kmpire are Mongols 
and Finns, it is simply ridiculous to call them the dominant races, 
These have always been the Slavian, and latterly the German, 
The Emperor and his whole family are as much German as any 
of the now so rapidly vanishing Kings and Princes of Germany 
itself. His ministers and councillors, nay, the great mass of higher 
military and civil officials (the only class which in Russia has any 
influence at all on the fate of the people) are either Germans, 
Poles, and Ruthenes,—the latter having always been and being 
still exceedingly numerous ainong the Bishops and higher clergy 
generally,—or else descendants of the Rurikovich Princes and of 
their followers, whose Norman descent has never been questioned. 
Besides, the striking difference which exists between these and the 
comparatively few men of Mongol or linnish origin one meets 
among Russian officials and in Russian society generally, only 
goes to establish the fact still more clearly. It is far easier than 
the defenders of the Turanic theory seem to imagine to tell a 
Russian of ‘Tartar descent at the first glance. Even members of 
Tartar families, who for centuries have been living in Russia, 
and who, for many generations, have been intermarrying with 
Slavians, such as the Princes Meshchersky, Usoopov, Koorakin, 
Makoolov, Ooroosov, Karata-ev, &c., can be as easily distinguished 
from their Slavian countrymen by their features as by their names. 

Secondly, what would be thought of a theory maintaining that 
England had no right whatever to be considered a European 
power, because an overwhelming majority of Queen Victoria’s 
subjects are Asiatics? Or is it to be supposed that the Aryan 
descent of our 180 miilions of Indian fellow-subjects makes a 
difference, and that if they were Mongols the case would go 
against us? No; the ‘uranic controversy (if that is to be its 
recognized name), if impartially and scientifically gone into, will 
doubtless furnish most interesting and important ethnographical 
and philological data; but really it is a question for Professor 
Max Miiller and M. von Koeppen, and not for the 7imes’ Berlin 
correspondent, or political leader-writers generally. 

The subject, however, is of importance, and of real political 
importance, too, to us from a very different point of view. If 
Austria and Turkey could have made their respective Slavian 
subjects content with their rule, we would have no occasion to 
trouble ourselves about the truth or the fictitiousness of the pre- 





tensions of Russia to be considered a Slavian power. ‘To adopt 
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French expression, the centre of gravity of the whole question, in 
go far as it has any practical meaning at all, lies at Prague and 
Belgrad, and not at St. Petersburg or Moscow. Had it not been 
for the South Slavians, Panslavism could never have sprung into 
existence, even as a theory, But this is a part of the subject 
which you will perhaps allow me to treat in another letter.—I am, 
gir, &2., A Recent TRAVELLER IN Russia. 
WHAT IS A MIRACLE? 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


$1r,—Before we argue about miracles, it is very important to settle 
what we mean by a miracle, for a great want of clearness of thought 
appears to prevail on this subject, so as materially to affect even 
an article as powerful as is the one on Professor Tyndall's review 
of Mr. Mozley’s Bampton Lectures published in your current 
number. I have meditated long on the true answer to this ques- 
tion, and can find none which fully meets the case but this:—‘* A 
miracle is an effect supposed to be produced without the use of 
means.” ‘Take any Scriptural miracle, say the raising of Lazarus ; 
assume a means for its production, say an influence emanating 
from the body of Christ, controllable by His will, like other bodily 
influences, capable of restoring to life a corpse not advanced beyond 
acertain stage of decay, but yet a true means, i.e., a force limited 
by and acting under certain definable conditions,—the restoration 
of Lazarus to life by such a force may remain as wonderful as is 
the production of life in any case, but the notion of miracle is gone. 
To preserve this notion, we must suppose that Christ has only to 
will, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth,” and that the effect followed without 
the use of any means by the so-called Omnipotence of God. 

A miracle thus being an effect produced without the use of 
any means, to compare the supposed miraculous ‘‘ supporting of 
the body of Christ on the water,” to the “arrest of a falling 
stone by the human hand,” is to change the issue. ‘The arrest of 
the stone, however wonderful, is no miracle, because it is caused 
by the use of a definite means, namely, the forces constituting the 
human body applied by the action of the human will to a certain 
purpose ; whereas, if the body of Christ was miraculously ‘ sup- 
ported on the water,” it must have been so supported without the 
use of any means at all. ‘The advocates of miracle may maintain 
the possibility of this being done; only let them not mislead 
themselves by a false analogy, but clearly understand that in 
attributing to God a will which can act without using means, 
they are attributing to Him a power whereof their own conscious 
wills do not yield the smallest particle of evidence. 

Linsist upon this, because it is a common theological argument, 
that to deny to God miraculous power is to deny to Him a free, 
consciousness will. Now, of free conscious will we have no know- 
ledge whatever, except from our own consciousness, and this 
conscious, instead of supporting the theological assumption, 
directly contradicts it. We know from our own experience that 
the freedom of will is inseparably linked with the use of means to 
execute our wills. What ground have we for imagining that the 
power of will in God differs ia this respect from the power of will 
in man? I know of none but stories which, when they relate 
to recent experience, always melt away on examination, and 
acquire apparent solidity only when the alleged witnesses cannot 
be cross-questioned. What is the value of such stories? God is 
confessedly the author and sustainer of the Universe. What is 
the Universe but a vast succession of phenomena, all, so far as can 
be ascertained, dependent on the action and reaction of definite 
means, namely, the elemental forees of chemistry, and the force, 
whatever its nature, which combines these elements into living 
beings? ‘That both of these forces, the elemental and the 
organizing, express an ever present, conscious, Divine Will, I do 
not doubt. I believe that, in the person of Christ, this Will, 
manifested its essence to be the principle of perfect love, and thus 
truly ‘‘ identified the God of the Spirit with the Author of the 
physical forces of the Universe,” as is profoundly observed in your 
article. But what has this to do with the production of effects 
without means? Must we not rather say, if the Divine essence 
could so ally itself with the definite system of forces constituting 
a particular human body as to be really manifested by it, this was 
because God always works through means. ‘The will of God must 
be assumed to produce the means it uses ; but this isa very different 
thing from producing apparent effects without using any means. 

From Professor ‘Tyndall's advice to theologians to confine their 
teaching to “the heart ” Lagree with you in differing. Theology, 
as I conceive, cannot divorce herself from thought, without losing 
her true position ; and has in her doctrine of the Incarnation and 
the profound conception of the ‘Triune Being of God which grew 





out of this doctrine, a claim to be the deepest of all sciences, the 
science of Him in His eternal and universal Essence, of whom all 
other sciences show only the varied, local, and temporal manifesta- 
tions. It belongs to this cience to investigate the means by 
which God can so intervene in human affairs as to reconcile reli- 
gious trust in His providential care for the individual, with the 
scientific trust in the continuousness of His action in nature. But 
if theology attempts to solve this problem by contending for a God 
who produces effects without using means, I fear that she will only 


“ sow the wind, to reap the whirlwind.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. V. N. 


ART. 


———~———_ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—[Tuarrp Norice.] 

Ix Joun Pariurp the English School has lost its ablest master of 
that true dexterity which expresses the greatest amount of truth 
with a minimum of apparent labour. ‘‘ There are in all objects,” 
says Haydon in his lectures, “ great characteristic distinctions 
which press on the senses and affect the imagination ; these the 
man of comprehensive views sees, transfers, and hits off by touches, 
leaving the aggregate of useless particulars to the imagination of 
the spectator, while the man of narrow understanding dwells only 
on the aggregate of particulars, deceiving himself that the leading 
points will come.” ‘Thus dexterous execution is properly the 
result of active sagacity in perceiving and selecting essential ingre- 
dients, and can no more be acquired and practised without 
thought, than the thought can be adequately expressed with- 
out skill in execution. Good execution is, in fact, the 
means by which Art supplements its own shortcomings, and is 
enabled to suggest to the spectator’s imagination what its imper- 
fect powers of imitation prevent it from absolutely express- 
ing. It is often aped by empty flourish and slap-dash, 
but with*as little similitude as that which exists between fine 
poetry and sonorous nonsense-verses. It is not a common accom- 
plishment with English artists, aud is perhaps too much under- 
valued by them. Pre-Raphaelitism having laboured long and 
hard at “ the aggregate of particulars,” and having brought forth 
little but disappointment to those who hoped that thence “ the 
leading points would come,” has not, as might have been expected, 
issued in a general determination to study and seize upon “ great 
characteristic distinctions.” Mr. Millais, indeed, is a notable, 
if a solitary, exception, for he is at this moment the ablest per- 
former with the brush that the English School can boast; and it 
is fair to presume that this ability was in great measure due to his 
former painstaking industry in the early days of pre-Raphaelitism, 
and to a consequent recognition of the limits within which imita- 
tion, pure and simple, was possible. For though by dwelling 
only on the aggregate of particulars the mind of the spectator 
will never be interested or his imagination stirred, yet artists, 
like other persons, learn best by their failures. There are 
some good examples of Mr. Millais’ power of execution in the 
present Exhibition ; as the head of the negro boy sitting cross- 
legged behind Jephthah’s chair (289); the shield in the same 
picture ; and, best of all, the child’s face in ‘The minuet” (628). 
The painting of the bed-furniture in the same artist’s “ Sleeping ” 
(65) and ** Waking” (74) is of inferior merit; the cotton and 
woollen substances shine too much, and have too smooth and 
slippery a texture. Ile is better in representing surfaces that re- 
flect, as the shield already mentioned, and the satin cushion in 
“Sleeping” (65); though those who know how the Belgian 
artists Alfred Stevens and Willems excel in all these particulars, 
will be disposed to think that Mr. Millais has still much to learn. 
A little too much, this, of the mechanism of painting. But, 
indeed, Mr. Millais’ pictures lead naturally to such considerations ; 
for the cleverness with which they are painted is too ostentatious 
and the flourish of trumpets too audible, Look at them as often 
as you will, the trumpets are never out of your ears, and the trick 
which dazzled at first ends by being a little repulsive. It is clever 
painting, but not serious art. ‘“ ‘The minuet” (628), a pretty 
child in old-fashioned attire standing up for a dancing lesson, is by 
far the best picture exhibited by the artist, and is distinguished 
from the others by this, that the flavour of its subject survives the 
admiration felt for the mere mechanism of its details. Of serious 
art seriously treated, Mr. Wynfield, Mr. E. J. Poynter, and Mr, 
Hodgson are the principal exponents in this year’s Exhibition. 
Mr. Wynfield’s picture, “ Oliver Cromwell the night before his 
death ” (494), is a great advance on anything he has previously 
painted. ‘The moment is well chosen to recall a critical passage 
in English history, and the conclusion of the first act in the 
Revolution then interrupted, but no long time afterwards 
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completed. The Protector lies in a room dimly lighted 
by a candle, which is hidden behind the bed-curtain, | 
but shines full in the dying man’s face. Two women 

of his family kneel in the foreground, and through an open 
door are seen some grave ministers of religion whom the 

seriousness of the occasion has also brought together in the 

attitude of prayer. ‘The picture is singularly impressive; the 

head of Cromwell possessing considerable dignity, though less of | 
character than would have been imparted to it by a Zoffany. | 
Zoffany, indeed, is an excellent model for the study of artists who | 
paint figures on a small scale. Mr. Poynter’s picture, ‘ Israel in 
Egypt” (434), is by this time widely known, as it well deserves 
to be. The brutal physiognomy of the taskmaster who lashes the 
toiling Israelites from his seat on the heavily laden car to which | 
they are harnessed, gives the key-note to the picture; and this is | 
well taken up by great expressiveness as well as variety in the 
attitudes of the over-taxed slaves. There is a touch of true poetry 
in Mr. Hodgson’s picture of a church at ‘‘ Evensong” (599), where, 
in the ruddy light of evening that streams across the aisle, the 
living are at prayer among the solemn effigies of long-dead knights. 
‘* Karly Puritans of New England” (657), by Mr. Boughton, also 
deserves to be mentioned here. ‘The band of grave persons filing 
to worship at peril of their lives, and on the watch for Indians and 
wild beasts, are painted with much appreciation for character. 
But why have they no shadows? On the darkest day an opaque | 
object like the human body will intercept some light from the 
ground on which it stands. To be sure, the Baron Leys does not 
allow this. But nature is a better guide than Leys. 

History-painting is clearly not Mr. Frith’s proper employment. 
It is surprising how unimpressive is his ‘‘ King Charles the 
Second’s last Sunday” (132). Here is a large picture, carefully 
painted, crowded with figures, with every opportunity for contrast 
of character and display of colour, yet nothing to arrest serious | 
attention, and scarcely anything to excite curiosity. It és utterly 
unreal. A want of reality is also the fault of ‘The dawn of the 
Reformation” (304), by Mr. Yeames. Wycliffe is giving copies 
of his Bible to ‘‘ the poor priests” and bidding them make known 
the Gospel. He stands at his door, and the messengers are taking | 
his book and setting out on their mission. The “situation” is 
feebly and stagily represented. Much better is his less pretentious 
**On bread and water” (139), where a child has been set at the 
end of a long oak table with the above-mentioned sorry fare, the 
distastefulness of which is heightened by the sight of some roast 
beef at the other end of the table. The composition of this 
little picture gives it a strength and importance which is 
very much wanting in the Wycliffe. It is remarkable, indeed, 
how much dignity is imparted to a picture, however homely the 
subject, if the composition be good. ‘Thus,-Wilkie used to give a 
vigour and dignity to such subjects as “The blind fiddler” and 
‘*The rent day,” by distributing his masses in a way that would | 
have equally suited a cartoon by Raphael. 

Mr. Pettie’s ‘* Treason” (322) has some force; and if his object 
was to make treason contemptible, he must be allowed to have 
succeeded, by giving to his knot of conspirators heads that pro- 
mise nothing but meanness, fear, and (except the ecclesiastic) 
imbecility. ‘‘ Falstaff’s Own” (430), by Mr. H. S. Marks, is no 
less a success in exhibiting the utterly unsoldierlike condition 
and want of military spirit of the ‘pitiful rascals” whom 
the knight had enlisted, so much to the benefit of his own | 
pocket, and so little to that of the cause they were to sup- | 
port. Mr. G. Leslie contributes three pretty pictures, of | 
which the prettiest is ‘‘Ten minutes to decide” (131). What 
the subject for decision is does not clearly appear, but as it has 
to be made by a young lady, the nature of it may be guessed. 
Mr. Leighton is not in force; his principal venture, “ Venus | 
disrobing for the bath” (589), being awkward in posture and of | 
a dull clay colour, which as it certainly is not true to human nature, | 
so it does not suggest the divine, the only way of representing | 
which on canvas is by an exaltation of humanity. <A beautiful | 
little picture by Mr. Poole, very daintily coloured, called “ Rest 
by the wayside” (203), is so small that it may be overlooked. 
But this cannot be afforded in an Exhibition which is so generally 
poor in merit. Ve 











THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON.* 
Tuts is better than translating Homer. As far as we can see, Homer 
will not be translated. He may be rendered in some more or less 


id , he Life and Death of Jason. A Poem. By William Morris. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 
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incomplete form, but if rendered by an original poet, some foreign 
element of poetic feeling is sure to be introduced, which is irritat. 
ing to those who know the original ; and if not rendered by a poet, 

we get only the dead body of the Homeric poems, and lose all the 
vivid Homeric life. The best translations we know, even of short 
Homeric passages, are bathed in an atmosphere of thought very in. 
congruous to any eye before which the golden cloud of Ionic tradj. 
tion is still fresh in all its visionary naturalness, and in a cadence 
of sound very incongruous to any ear in which the sweet wash of 
the Homeric hexameters is lapping still. But Mr. Morris hag 
given us a new poem which does not challenge any comparison in 


| detail with Homer, and which is narrated in a style that recalls 


some of the best elements of our own age of wonder,—our 
earliest marvel-telling literature,—in his study of one of the 
most marvellous and most eerie of the old Greek legends, 
Mr. Morris confesses in some beautiful lines, which we shall quote 
immediately, his poetic devotion’ to Chaucer, and there is a good 
deal of Chaucer in much of the sentiment of this beautiful poem. 
Nevertheless, as Chaucer represents the state of mind in which 
Englishmen of the twilight age of literature,—Englishmen with 
their eyes just opening wide, like children’s, to gaze upon the 
traditions of the past with a mixture of clear literary vision and 
childlike awe,—would look upon the marvels of tradition, this, so 
far from being a defect, is, we think, a merit of Mr. Morris's poem, 
as it supplies the link by which we can most easily get back to 
Homer's attitude of thought. Indeed, Mr. Morris, while he 
reminds us of Chaucer in the tenderness of his feeling for the 
mystery of human fate and the dewy freshness of his descriptions 
of nature, has learned too much from his study of the Greek 
poems to be Chaucerian in his movement, or as garrulous as 
Chaucer is apt to be in his moral dissertations. The Life and 
Death of Jason comes as near to The Odyssey as a poem 
written with Chaucer’s strong sense of the piteousness of a 
great deal of human life could come. We do not think this 
vein of feeling properly Greek. The sense of destiny which 
the Greek poems so powerfully present was, from one point of 
view only, nearer to our Calvinism ;—it gave a sort of strength 
and tension to the whole view of life, instead of pathos or any 


| depth of tenderness. Ulysses pities himself as he falls into one 


calamity after another on his return home, but the poet shows no 
symptom of sharing that pity. ‘There is no tremulousness of feel- 
ing such as Mr. Morris throws into more than one passage of this 
remarkable poem. ‘Take this, for instance, the last note of which 
is completely in Chaucer’s tone :— 
“ So sot ’twixt pleasure and some soft regret, 
All cares of mortal men did they forget, 
Except the vague desire not to die, 
The hopeless wish to flee from certainty 
That sights and sounds we love will bring on us, 
In this sweet fleeting world and piteous.” 
Or take this, again, not in Chaucer's movement at all, but in the 
plaintive tone towards destiny which is so unlike the iron melan- 
choly of the Hellenic feeling, describing the sadness of the Argo- 
nauts when they were fleeing from the Syrens whose melting notes 
of invitation to a life of sweet enjoying peace beneath the sea 
were just dying away in their ears. ‘The Argonauts flee, but with 
a paralyzing faintness in their soul thus finely expressed :— 
“ But far away the sea-beat Minyae 
Cast forth the foam, as through the growing night 
They laboured ever, having small delight 
In life all empty of that promised bliss,— 
Iu love that scarce can give a dying kiss, — 
In pleasure ending sweet songs with a wail,— 
In fame that little can dead men avail,— 
In vain toil struggling with the fateful stream,— 
In hope, the promise of a morning dream.” 
In passages of this kind, instinct with the living pity of Chaucer, 
even when flowing with the impassioned rhetoric of a later age, the 
Greek tone is almost lost. But for the most part, the mild realism 
of The Odyssey, with a flavour occasionally of The AZneid, shines 
through a fresh mist of wonder and pity like Chaucer's, sufficiently 
clearly to present a delightful mixture of the old and new, of 
Hellenic tradition exercising its peculiar spell over an Anglo-Saxon 
imagination. Mr. Morris expresses his poetic devotion to Chaucer 
in the following beautiful lines :— 
“So ends the winning of the Golden Fleece, 
So ends the tale of that sweet rest and peace, 
That unto Jason and his love befell; 
Another story now my tongue must tell, 
And tremble in the telling. Would that I 
Had but some portion of that mystery 
That from the rose-hung lanes of woody Kent 
Through these five hundred years such songs have sent 
To us, who, meshed within this smoky net 
Of unrejoicing labour, love them yet. 
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And thou, O Mastor!—Yea, my Master still, 
Whatever feet have scaled Parnassus’ hill, 
Since like thy measures, clear, and sweet, and strong, 
Thames’ stream scarce fettered bore the bream along 
Unto the bastioned bridge, his only chain.— 
O Master! pardon mo, if yet in vain 
Thou art my Master, and I fail to bring 
Before men’s eyes the image of the thing 
My heart is filled with: thou whose dreamy eyes 
Beheld the flush to Cressid’s cheeks arise, 
As Troilus rode up the praising street, 
As clearly as they saw thy townsmen meet 
Those who in vineyards of Poictou withstood 
The glittering horror of the steel-topped wood.” 
And, no doubt, as we have already said, the visionary freshness 
of Chaucer, and his pitiful tone of sentiment, is constantly repro- 
duced here. But as regards his ‘‘ measures clear and sweet and 
strong,” we ourselves think that Mr. Morris has improved upon 
them. Dean Alexander speaks in one of his criticisms of the 
«thin metallic tinkling” of Chaucer's rhythm, and we think this 
description is not exaggerated. Our earliest poet had an un- 
formed language to deal with, and perhaps the poorest element in 
Chaucer's poetry is its rhythm. There is something garrulous in 
Chaucer, which is reflected even in his choice of words and metres, 
and which ill becomes a classical subject. ‘Take a verse or two 
from the passage in Zroilus and Cressida to which Mr. Morris here 
refers :— 
“This Troilus sat eon his bay steede, 
Alle armed save his hed ful richely 
And wonded was his hors, and gan to blede, 
On wiche he roode a pase ful softely : 
But swiche a knyghtely sighte trewely 
As was on hym, was nought withouten faile 
To loke on Mars, that God is of batayle. 


“So like a man of armes and a knyght 

He was to sen, fulfild of heigh prowesse ; 

For bothe he hadde a body, and a myght, 

To don that thynge, as wele as hardynesse, 

And ek to sen hym in his gere hym dresse, 

So fressh, so yorg, so weldy semed he, 

It was an heven upon hym for to se.” 
The number of * fuls,” ‘‘ ful richely,” ‘‘ ful softely,” the asseverat- 
ing “ trewely,” and such expressions of the quaint old style, take 
nerve out of Chaucer’s narrative, and there is a reflex of this in the 
metre itself which seems to amble like the palfrey of the Abbess in 
his Canterbury Tales. We think it is well that all Chaucerism of 
this kind,—most incongruous with Greek legend,—is wanting in 
Mr. Morris's sweet, clear, strong rhythm. 

But to pass from the style to the poem itself. Mr. Morris 
not only shows us great power of clear vision, and of poetic 
resource for reproducing that vision for his readers, but also, 
what is even more important, a strong grasp of the unity of his 
subject. ‘The current of the story runs rapidly on from beginning 
to end, always conveying to the reader the same keen sense of a 
divine destiny overhanging Jason so long as he had not yet completed 
his work as the instrument of Juno’s wrath towards Pelias ;— 
and then, when once his work is finished, leaving him the sport of 
the great preternatural powers whose aid he had been obliged to 
accept. This contrast is very finely worked out. Destiny is 
equally omnipotent in both sections of Jason’s life. But in the 
great work of his youth, his destiny was to accomplish the wrath 
of Heaven’s Queen upon one who had slighted her, and therefore 
everything worked together for his success. In the last portion 
he was the instrument of no single purpose of destiny, but only 
the sport of the different predestined forces overhanging man’s 
life—in which apparently the divine powers hostile to Jason, 
which had been kept down by Juno’s overruling vengeance, were 
allowed to take some compensation for the heavy restrictions 
imposed upon them. It is no slight thing for a poet of our own 
day to make such a subject as this live again with real vividness 
before the eyes, to write of the recovery of a golden fleece, and the 
yoking of brazen bulls which spurted fire from their throats, with the 
old ardour of belief, and never raise a smile even at the childishness 
of the old story. ‘The poem carries us on with as complete an air of 
simple good faith, as keen a sense of the terrible power of destiny, 
as simple and childlike a wonder at the marvels related, as if it 
had been really written by one who believed in all these strange 
Visions of the antique world. The “ freshness of the early world” 
has taken complete possession of Mr. Morris as he wrote. 

And the power of clear vision scarcely ever flags for an instant. 
Take, for instance, to show what we mean, this description of 
Medea’s restlessness when Jason is to go through his first trial, 
and she half doubts the power of her own spells to save him :— 

“Now King Hetes well beholding him, 
Fearless of mien and so unmatched of limb, 


Trembled a little in his heart as now 
He bade the horn-blowers the challenge blow, 





But thought, ‘ What strength can help him, or what heart, 
Or which of all the Gods be on his part.’ 
Impious, who knew not through what doubtful days, 
E’en from his birth, and perilous rough ways 
Juno had brought him safely, nor indeed 
Of his own daughter's quivering lips took heed, 
And restless hands wherein the God so wrought, 
The wise man seeing her had known her thought.” 
Or this description of Circe’s enchanted maidens, who, without 
any real mind or soul, are meant to be mere moving phantoms of 
beauty, to entrap sailors within reach of the Goddess’s transform- 
ing rod :— 
“For damsels wandered there in languid wise, 
As though they wearied of that Paradise, 
Their jewelled raiment dragging from its stalk 
The harmless daisy in their listless wall:. 
But though from rosy heel to golden head 
Most fair they were and wrought with white and red, 
Like to the casket-bearer who beguiled 
The hapless one, and through their lips still smiled, 
Yet to the Colchian, heavy-eyed they seemed, 
And each at other gazed as though she dreamed, 
Not noting aught of all the glorious show 
She joined herself, nor seeming more to know 
What words she spoke nor what her fellows sung, 
Nor feeling arms that haply round her clung.” 
The two lines printed in italics seem to us an exceedingly fine 
embodiment of the thought; the heavy dresses dragging along the 
ground so as to drag the daisy from its stalk expressing not only 
the lifelessness of the soulless damsels, but the purpose and drift 
of the Circean sorcery, which was to sacrifice the simple beauty 
of true nature to the heavy charms of sensual temptations. Mr. 
Morris has made Circe herself too dignified aud awful a figure. 
Homer's description of her singing at the shuttle, cowering before 
Ulysses when he draws his sword, and immeliately striving to 
allure Ulysses himself to his destruction by her sensual charms, is 
far more in accordance with her paramount function of changing 
men into brutes. 

‘The defect which strikes us most in this fine poem is the eleva- 
tion of Medea from an enchantress of rather cruel and awful nature 
into a woman of a single passion, devoting all her powers of sorcery 
absolutely to her love for Jason. This change in the conception 
leaves Jason's final desertion of her Tess accountable, and involves, 
too, a change in the details of the legend which robs it of some of 
its eerie power. Instead of cutting up her little brother Absyrtus, 
and throwing the pieces of his body into the river Phasis, in order 
to delay the Colchian King in his pursuit of the Argo, Absyrtus is 
made the commander of the galley at the mouth of the Phasis, 
whom Jason kills in a regular sea fight. ‘To Greeks, Medea would 
scarcely have needed purification for her share in such a fault as this, 
and the long wanderings of the Argonauts, which was the penalty of 
the cruel act of Medea, has scarcely sutticient motive in the legend 
as Mr. Morris sings it. But the principal bad effect of this rehabili- 
tation of Medea is that the second part of the stury is less intelli- 
gible, and much of the dramatic capacity of the whole of it lost. 
Jason might have been fascinated by the beauty of the sorceress, 
and still have felt an inward horror of repulsion at the very heart 
of that attraction,—and this repulsion would naturally have in- 
creased with years. But in Mr. Morris’s Medea the sorceress is 
entirely merged in the lover, until Jason proves unfaithful to her 
at the close. Even when she has compassed the murder of Pelias 
by his daughters, which is horrible enough, but would have seemed 
fair vengeance to a Greek, for Pelias’ murder of Jason's father, 
her only thought is one of pure devotion to Jason :— 

“*O love!’ she said, ‘O love! O sweet delight! 

Hast thou begun to weep for mo this night ? 

Dost thou stretch out for me thy mighty hands,— 

The feared of all, the graspers of the lands ? 

Conie then, O love! across the dark seas come, 

And triumph as a king in thine own home, 

While I, the doer of this happy deed, 

Shall sit beside thee in this wretched weed, 

That folk may know me by thine eyes aloue 

Still blessing me for all that I have done. 

Come, King, and sit upon thy father's seat, 

Come, conquering King, thy conqueror love to meet.’ ” 
This is fine, but modern. ‘The Greek view mingled far more of the 
sorceress’s feeling in Medea’s nature, and, at all events, we want 
more in order to prepare for the dénouement. ‘To us the only defect 
of this beautiful poem seems, that while the legend opened the 
way for a delineation of Jason’s mixed feeling of fear and passion 
for Medea,—the former gradually conquering and rising into 
loathing, Mr. Morris has made his feeling one of pure love 
throughout the first part of the poem, and made it pass through 
mere weariness and satiety into dislike,—just as it might have 
done in the case of an ordinary woman, and without any specific 
feeling for the sorceress,—in the second. Still, it is a fine poem, 
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which never flags in interest for a single line, and is full of music, | “The children are a great comfort to me. Yet I should be happie 

life, and clear vision. | in my work if I could transfer them to a locality where they eoulq be 

. | entirely under my influence, and where the powerful adverse dray hts 
from the outside world could not reach them.” 8 
STITT 7 ORO Pp “‘ Up to the present time Philip’s education has been the entire oh; 

CARL RITTER THE GEOGRAPHER.* | of my life here; and must not everything which has any ae 

Mr. GaGe has done a very noteworthy thing. In a biography | what I am purposing and doing be interesting to me? I am almost 


occupying less than 250 pages, a little book which can be read in | compelled to confess that I have long been troubled because the pure 
2 high aim which I have striven to reach has ssemed unattainable, | 


an afternoon, he has let us into the inner life of a real German | have wished to preserve in my pupil his childlike innocence, his mh, 
Professor, one of the typical sort, or rather of the sort supposed in | ful modesty, his simplicity, his warmth of feoling, and his purity of 
England to be typical; of a man, that is, six feet high, with red | heart. These Ihave tried to guard by making my own example what 


hair, and slightly eccentric manners, full of learning, but with |‘ should be, by calling his attention to nature, by instructing him in 
- | virtue, by awakening his interest in knowledge; but I own I have not 


little knowledge of the world; simple to childishness, yet self- | perfectly succoeded in protecting him against the temptations of the 
conscious as a flirt; living for the most part as a dependent | outward world. My caution has not been a match against the cunning 


either on a patron or on government, yet haughtily independent in | #24 the false —, and a4 —_ re  orhagy ee a : That world of 
. . . c ‘ . : . ear ne Innocence In which My pupl as hitherto lived mus ® given up for 
his function as instructor ; leading a life without incident, yet full | the future, and the world as it is must take its place. He must cue 


of beauty and usefulness. We never remember to have read a | over-curious, haughty, wise beyond his years—in a word, he will become 
book more full of human interest; for Mr. Gage has told the story | like the people by whom he is surrounded, and who will nnconsciously 


of a great though uneventful career singularly well, without super- be his chief examples. I cannot change that which is wholly outside of 
od |} my reach, and I must acknowledge the existence of what is good and 


fluous words, yet with all the information needed; with none of | wiat is bad in giving my instructions. I must tell him of all the follies 
the regular biographer’s idolatry of his hero, yet with a quiet | and the ungoverned passions which surround him, and I must eal] 
insight and appreciativeness which guarantee the accuracy of his | everything by its right name. How hard this will be for me to do I cam 
account. We do not know if he was much indebted to his German | tell no one. 

authorities, for we have not read them, but he has succeeded in | His pupils grew up good scholars and good men, but we question 
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bringing out strongly the German peculiarities of his subject ; hisself- | if they quite fulfilled their father’s hopes,—whether they would 
consciousness, his supreme belief in cultivation, which he seems to 
think would produce as well as develop moral qualities; the immense 
space which friendship and associations of all kinds filled in his 
life, the calm, laborious industry with which he set himself 
throughout life to ‘“‘improve his mind” in a deliberate fashion, 
which a grown Englishman busiel with external things rather 
than internal, apt to prefer the improvement of others to mere 


self-culture, instinctively woull, but for the suave dignity which | 


was Ritter’s characteristic, consider just a little childish. ‘The 
self-consciousness of the man is almost marvellous. The son 
of a family of professionals,—father a surgeon, —Carl was educated 
at Schnepfenthal by the Salzmanns, on a “system” which Mr. Gage 
does not describe, but which was intended to secure ends widely 
different from those sought in the great English schools,—to breed 
scholars and men, but scholars of the learned kind, men very like 
what the finest English women are, deeply informed, highly 
principled, ‘‘unspotted” in mind, adepts in gymuastics, but 
ignorant and careless of the world, and liable to crotchets,—Ritter, 
for example, thinking it all his life slightly ignoble to drive to any 
place he could reach on foot, entirely forgetting that as man 
lives but seventy years time is a possession to be economized. 
From Schnepfenthal he was sent, having been adopted as a de- 
pendent friend by Hollweg, then the great banker of Frankfort, 
to Halle, to finish his university education ; and there he formed 
an acquaintance, among others, with a student named Spilleke, of 
whom Ritter, still a mere lad, writes this description :— 

“* My friend [Spilleke] has an admirable character; he is certainly 
one of the first of us young men in his command over the department 
which he has chosen; he has, what I want a friend to have eminetly, 
fine taste, a feeling for all that is noble and good, and quick sensibili- 
ties ; aud yet he is not precisely such a friend as I should want to have 
with me my whole crooked life long. ‘And why?’ you say. Well, I 
hardly know. I can scarcely give a reason; or rather I can hardly 


venture to trust myself with finding a cause; but I will say to you that | 


there are some slight flaws, after all, in his character. In the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and in the cultivation of our minds, what perfect 
mutual understanding we have had! and how much, how very much, 


| not have lived more useful, if not worthier lives, if Ritter had not 
| at last succeeded in forcing the family to allow him to carry them 
| off into seclusion. ‘There was a little vanity, though of the good 
kind, and a little offended vanity, too, in his contempt for external 
life. Thus he writes to his mother :—‘‘ ‘I have just come from a 
great party which is given here every Wednesday. ‘To the first 
| two which were held after my arrival I did not go, because I was 
| not invited; the third time I went without invitation; and to- 
day again, the fourth time, although [ would rather have been 
| bidden to stay away than requested to come. But I felt that I 
owed it to my own place; I felt that I must make this claim at 
the outset, lest my rights might be encroached upon in the future; 
I felt also that I must become acquainted with the friends of the 
family; and yet I would far rather have remained in my own 
quiet room. How little, how little I feel myself to be in this fine 
society! I am no politician; I hold it beneath my dignity to 
waste my time in trifling with young girls; I do not play cards; 
and yet, creeping, as it were, up to my room, and thinking how 
small an object Iam, I feel that I am far greater than many of 
the gentlemen who now, at twelve o'clock, are playing U’hombre in 
the room below.’” It was characteristic of such a nature that 
though he made himself minutely familiar with the French lan- 
guage and literature he never could enjoy either, deliberately pre- 
ferring both the Italian, which has scarcely a prose literature at 
all in comparison, and the Spanish. 

All this time, and indeed from childhood, he was prose- 
cuting his geographical studies, tempted thereto originally 
by a mechanical skill in sketching and drawing maps,—skill 
| which would have made him a great artist, but for a want 
of originating power,—and he had formed a really lofty idea 
of the scope of his favourite pursuit: — ‘‘* My aim has not 
| been merely to collect and arrange a larger mass of materials 























| than any predecessor, but to trace the genera! laws which under- 
lie all the diversity of nature, to show their connection with every 
| fact taken singly, and to indicate on a purely historical field the 


: ( . To have read English 3 ali: oats | ‘ : aa ; : 
wo have enjoyed together! We have read English and Italian poets | perfect unity and harmony which exist in the apparent diversity 


together, and some of the great German classics. In knowledgg, in | 


judgment, in wit, in everything that we call capacity, he is far before 
me; but when, in the course of our walks, it comes to open-hearted- 
ness, and when, in our division of time, or in our enjoyments, there aro 
sacrifices to be made—will you pardon the foolish frankness of your 
brother ?—I feel that I am the greater, the truer. I do not know that you 
understand me well enough to allow mo to say this; at any rate, I 
need not add a word to what the feeling that I must have a confidant 
for my thoughts has compelled mo to write.’” 

An English lad might have felt all that, but he certainly never 
would have analyzed his feeling so carefully, nor have recognized 
so accurately the peculiar merit of his own disposition. Even if 
he had he would have felt reluctant to describe his feeling, have 
felt in describing it as if he were, so to speak, intellectually 
immodest. From Halle he returned to the Hollweg family, to act 
as tutor to their two boys, and his view of his duty in that capacity 
is most characteristic. He wanted to make the lads, who were to 
be great bankers, and in a sense rulers, professors like himself, 
fought their mother, who had notions of dignity, and fretted 
dreadfully because somehow his ducklings would take to the water, 
because, as he put it, the world would come between him and 
them :— 





and caprice which prevail on the globe, and which seem most 
marked in the mutual relations of nature and man. Out of this 
course of study there springs the science of physical geography, 
in which are to be traced all the laws and conditions under whose 
influence the great diversity in things, nations, and individuals, 
first springs into existence, and undergoes all its subsequent modi- 
fications.” ’ Duringseven years’ residence at Géttingen he was inces- 
santly labouring at his geographical researches, and when he accepted 
the Chair of History at Frankfort he believed he had made through 
his geographical studies some great historical discoveries. He re- 
tained, however, at once his simplicity and self-consciousness, and 
Mr. Gage publishes some letters from him to his betrothed which, 
admirable as they are in their deep affection and deeper piety, 
still betray both qualities. We must, however, quote one which 
betrays neither, as giving an insight into the grave wisdom 
towards which the man was growing :— 

“You speak of ideals; but do not try to form them, my love. They 
are of human origin; they have no permanent character—nothing 
which rises above the mind that conceives them, even althongh they 
may seem Titanically great to us, and although poets may extol them 
in never so glowing verses. What we must do is to make the actual 
possibilities of life our ideal; it lies in human power not to construct the 





* The Life of Carl Ritter, By W. L. Gage. London: Blackwood. 
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ce, vet t0 recognize it, and thus to gain it. Then what is actual | 
es finer than any ideal; and one finds that it is a great art to | 
make what is present before the eye as noble and beautiful as are our | 
dreams.’ 
The single defect of that sentence is the momentary forgetfulness | 
that an ideal may be divine, forgetfulness quite unlike Ritter’s | 
habit of mind, which was intensely devout towards Christ. | 
At the age of forty he took up his residence finally in Berlin, 
and there he lived forty years, publishing for recreation works on 
geography absolutely unique in their depth and variety of their 
jearning, but working mainly as an instructor. His geographical 
classes were at first but thinly attended, but as the extraordinary | 
dignity and sweetness of his character began to be perceived, | 
students thronged his hall till his lectures were often delivered to 
an audience of three hundred. Involved and tedious as his writ- | 
ings are, his spoken lectures were simple and intelligible, and the | 
descriptive portions full of a pictorial eloquence, mainly derived, it 
would seem, from his incessant travel, and habitof regarding allscenes 
with the eye of a topographical artist, of a man who can catch in an 
instant and reproduce every feature of a landscape. It was scarcely, 
however, his eloquence which drew such crowds to his feet, but a 
consciousness that here was a truly noble nature, a man strictly 
scientific and yet Christian, self-conscious and yet modest, full of 
learning, and full also of benevolence and noble feeling. His 
bearing greatly assisted to strengthen his influence over the 
ordinary mind. ‘‘ He was a tall, finely proportioned man, with 
anoble head, a most sincere and earnest manner, yet unusually 
quiet and simple. His dress was peculiar when an old man, and 
noone who frequented the famous Linden Avenue of Berlin would 
fail to notice that tall and venerable figure, clad in a long blue 
cloak and broad-rimmed hat, both half a century out of date. 
He used to wear a large rolling collar, like that worn with us in 
days long gone by; and that, together with the huge horn spec- 
tacles, gave him a rusticity of appearance and a friendliness which 
eaptivated every one who knew his learning, his talents, and his 
heart.” His writings are pervaded by a tone of deep piety, of 
heartfelt belief in the personal government of Gol and the 
reality of the kingdom of Christ, which greatly extenled his in- 
fluence, and was indeed the main source of strength in his 
character. He died a very old man on the 29th September, 1859, 
with his grand work on the Geography of the Earth scareely half 
completed,—its scale being as gigantic as if he expected to live a 
thousand years, and most of the volumes unreadable,—leaving 
dehind him the impression that in him all that is noble and useful 
in the German Professor culminated ; that among men who live the 
inner life, and think self-culture nobler than external effort, who 
believe education to be an originating as well as a guiding 
force, and learning an end as well as a means, he was, perhaps, 
the noblest man. Englishmen may study his life with all the 
more pleasure because so different to that which they themselves 
lead, so much richer in associations, in friendships, in conscious 
additions to the character and the mental powers, and so much 
poorer in effective and permanent work. ‘The German life, we 
feel assured, is the happier of the two, but we doubt what Mr. 
Gage appears to believe, that it is also the nobler. There is some- 
thing of selfishness in this perpetual introversion of the thought, 
something of egoism in this constant test of every study, and 
pursuit, andl change of circumstance by its effect on my life, my 
¢eharacter, my soul, a limit to the horizon of thought and effort 
which seems to us artificial, and, therefore, injurious. We should 
have expected Ritter to be careless of politics, proud of personal dis- 
tinction, and so Mr. Gage describes him. Only once, when Napoleon 
was retreating from Germany, could he interest himself in public 
affairs ; and he printed on the title-page of his books nearly half a | 
page of literary titles. Mr. Gage says there was no vanity in this, 
and possibly it was only self-consciousness ; but it was like the man 
who through a long life of noble aims and noble work never 
forgot to measure his advance, to count the steps he had made 
towards the realization of his ideal. 








CALLED TO ACCOUNT.* 
Tuts is, we think, the best novel Miss Thomas has yet produced, 
full of those feminine sketches in which she delights, and which 
she executes so well, with an insight which always seems to us 
produced by the appreciation of hate rather than of love, but | 
which is nevertheless so clear. She faintly hated the best single | 
character she has ever drawn,—Kate Lethbridge, in Played Out,— | 
and punished her of malice prepense much more than she deserved. 


Three of her characters in this story are admirabl y drawn, in outline 
| 


Loudon: Tinsley. ' 








* Called to Account. By Miss Annie Thomas. 


of course, but still admirably,—Mabel Hamilton, Frances Burgoyne, 
and Clara Dennet ; Mabel, the lovely, gentle, affectionate blonde, 
who advises her poet husband to take quinine to strengthen him 
under the fatigue of writing the ‘Song of Summer,” tells all her 
friends that one day he will produce a book which will sell like 
Proverbial Philosophy, asks him to ‘‘ use” every pretty scene they 
pass, and, conscious of her own occasional failure to comprehend 
him, is pitifully jealous of the woman who can ; Frances Burgoyne, 
the sweet, stately cow, so loving and so placid, who bears trouble 
so well because her nerves and digestion are so perfect, but has a 
grand nature, nevertheless ; and Clara Dennet, the narrow, orderly, 
right-minded evil genius of the book, who would not do a bad 
thing for the world, yet out of the very poverty of her nature is 
as bad as if she had a purpose of wickedness. ‘This sketch has 
been to Miss Thomas a real labour of love, she has elaborated it 
through three volumes with a care she very seldom bestows on 
any of her personages, and openly confesses that as artist she has 
fallen short of the ideal in her own mind. She had set 
herself a very difficult task, that of describing a poverty- 
stricken, selfish nature, with a latent capacity for cruelty, 
urged on by one strong love to incessant small offences against 


|the right, yet incapable of crime, of direct falsehood, or 


even of strong hatred—a woman of a colourless nature, who on 
the moral side of it is simply not good, but who always wishes to 
be. Clara Dennet, a rejected admirer and cousin of Mr. Pollock, 
is, seven years after her rejection, taken into his house out of 
charity by his wife Frances, a good, right-meaning, right-feeling 
‘* Dudu,” as Miss Thomas once or twice calls her. Clear-headed, 
efficient, and painstaking, Clara at once takes up the government 
of the house, diminishes its extravagance, increases its comfort, 
manages and conciliates the children, and poisons Mr. Pollock's 
mind against his wife. She is ugly and unpleasant, and resent- 
fally conscious of both facts, quite incapable of beguiling Mr. 
Pollock or traducing his wife, but she cannot lose her deep interest 
in the husband, with his highly cultivated but tradesmaulike mind, 
cannot judge the wife, with her large, indolent, affectionate 
nature, rightly. Every sentence she utters, though she is truthful 
enough, makes Frances seem in fault, every reform she introduces 
stiffens while it improves the household, every excuse brings 
out strongly the difference, always latent, between the great 
tradesman and his lady wife, realizes to him the difference of their 
taste, and the fact, originally quite true, that she had married 
without loving him. Clara seldom fights, or if she fights, does it 
by way of making just excuses for her rival, but her mere pre- 
sence, her mean efficiency, her rigorous literalness, introduce into 
the quiet house an element of discord which, as time goes on, con- 
stantly deepens and widens :— 

“ Not that she was altogether selfish ; the being so was ono of tho 
snares against which she had prayed in a regular form of words from 
her childhood ; but perhaps it was more her innate inability to be any- 
thing ‘ thoroughly ’ which saved her from being it, than the prayers she 
had used, without any very strong belief cither in their eflicacy, or in 
their efficacy being needed. She was not thoroughly selfish in act; of 
old she had toiled to keep the household—of which her father, the inert 
surgeon, and her mother, his inane wife, were supposed to be the main- 
springs—in greater comfort than it would have been kept without her 
toiling. How much of this eifort that she made was the result of an 
instilled apprehension of duty ; how much of it was filial love; and how 
much was due to the mere instinct of order, which flourishes in every 
woman’s breast, it would be hard tosay. It cannot be regarded as a sin 
of either commission or omission on this woman's part that when her 
father and mother died she should have sorted their bills, and sold their 
furniture, and interred them respectably, without much emotion. She 
had to ‘think of herself,’ as she said to ber landlady, and she did think 
of herself without intermission, even to the point of remembering that 
it would not be wholly unbecoming on her part to cry at her father’s 
funeral.” 

She wins the game at last which she is unconsciously playing, and 
drives Frances from the house, only to lose it again in a manner 
we will not betray, but which in the restrained completeness of 
the retribution is profoundly artistic. She is the most real por- 
trait Miss Thomas has ever drawn, except, perhaps, Kate Leth- 
bridge, and the one which displays, on the whole, the highest genius 
for portraiture. It is so diilicult to paint traly the colourless or 
the grey, to describe restrained badness, imperfect evil, hatred 
which is not malignant, scorn which has no contempt, love which 
is unlawful yet not bad, and it has been well accomplished. If 
there is a defect in the execution, it is in a certain largeness of 
intellect which is occasionally assigned to her, and which would 
have been wanting to the real person. Clara Dennet in actual 
life would not, after Mrs. Pollock's departure, have urged Mr. 
Pollock to let her remain as his children’s governess, to forget the 
world which for the time,—he had lost his fortune,—had forgotten 
him, would have been over-sensitive to the proprieties, over-dis- 
trustful alike of herself and of him. ‘To that kind of uature the 
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proper is the right, and Miss Thomas, in forgetting that peculiarity, 
has made Clara less narrow and mean in her selfish yet sad-coloured 
love than she meant her to be. Still, she is very good indeed, so 
good that the reader follows her with the tolerant annoyance most 
people feel in watching a toad. ‘The toad will not bite you or 
sting you, and so you do not rush at and crush it, but none the 
less are you conscious, through every fibre of body and mind, 
that the creature is a toad, and, therefore, reason or none, a hate- 
ful thing. What business has it to be such a reptile, to snap its 
lips on the flies in that efficient, unenjoying, mechanical way ? 
The figure intended as a contrast to Clara Dennet, Leonie 
Geneste, is not quite so successful. She is intended to be one of 
those women of whom most men have met, or fancied they met, 
at least one,—a woman whom Miss’Thomas, by a blunder for 
which a man would be ridiculed, calls a Lamia, but who is really 
a good enchantress, whom no man approaches without a feeling 
of incipient regard, no woman without a faint twinge of possible 
jealousy,—who brings men to her feet unconsciously, or, when 
conscious, saves them from themselves. A certain largeness and 
richness of nature in such women, a power of sympathy with men 
in their intellects as well as their hearts, in their weaknesses 
as well as their strength,—and of sympathy with many kinds 
of force, seems to be the secret of the spell; and this Miss Thomas 
sees, but she rather writes about Leonie Geneste than creates 
her. ‘Tact is, in such women, we, conceive, only a medium for 
the exercise of their real power, which is insight, intuitive insight, 
not the insight produced by calculating ability; and in Miss 
Geneste tact seems to be the power itself, and manner is exalted 
into a quality. That thorough enjoyment of existence, too, that 
‘* rejoicing in herself” on which Miss Thomas dwells so strongly, 
though often found in such women,—the power of being glad, 
which half the world lacks, being a great element in attractive- 
ness,—is, after all, only an accident, not an essential condition. 
Leonie Geneste melancholy would fetter as many men as in her 
most gladsome mood, and the repetition of the other idea diminishes 
her reality. She is a beautiful figure, but somehow we never can 
catch her in precisely the right light, whether with Fred Greville, 
when she appears a flirt, which she is not; or Claude Hamilton, 
when she displays a missish timidity wholly foreign to her; or 
with Percy Burgoyne, with whom she is and is not in love ina 
scarcely intelligible style. Leonie Geneste might have stood in all 
these attitudes, but still there issome one pose always natural to her 
which we either never see, or see only in an imperfect light. No 
one would venture from the account of her in this story to predict 
what she would do under given circumstances, whether passion 
would ever carry her away, whether her goodness is anything more 
than gentleness, whether her intellect has any power other than 
that given by its bright receptiveness; and the absence of this cer- 
tainty shows that somewhere or other there is a failure in the de- 
scription. Miss Thomas herself seems to see that, for she calls her ‘‘a 
Cleopatra with sweeter attributes,” a description almost as unlike 
the girl she is drawing as it is possible for a description to be, so 
unlike as to suggest that Miss ‘Thomas began her work with one 
model before her and ended with another, or as if her last very 
remarkable portraiture of a flirt, Kate Lethbridge, in Played Out, 
hung about her, and embarrassed her pen. Leonie Geneste does not 
seek, she only finds, love and admiration,—unconsciousness of guile 
is part, and great part of her power. A good Mary of Scots isa hard 
character to draw, and Miss ‘Thomas has not absolutely succeeded. 
The story is absolutely without a plot in the ordinary sense of 
the word, the authoress inventing no secret, but simply describing 
how certain people comported themselves during certain events of 
their lives, yet the characters being real, the reader will find his 





interest very powerfully excited. He does not expect to be startled 
by any revelation, but merely to see what Leonie will do in her 
puzzling relation to her lover ; how Mrs. Pollock will emerge from | 
her troubles, what will be the ultimate relation between the prosaic | 
beauty Mabel Hamilton and her poet husband. We will not | 
anticipate his enjoyment by a sketch of the story, merely remark- 
ing that nobody does anything remarkable, that Miss Thomas 
avoids entering that atmosphere of adultery which seems to hang 
like a fog over the love stories of to-day, and that he will read on | 
to the end satisfied with everybody except the men, who are all 

more or less unreal. Percy Burgoyne is the least so, his enjoying 

yet pure nature harmonizing if not with reality, at least with the 

common idea of the reality of poets of his kind; but Claude | 
Hamilton is merely concrete Love; and Mr. Pollock, with his love | 


| 


— ete 
are quite sufficient to prevent the majority of readers from even 
perceiving that the men are only necessary evils, to find pu 
objects, and disturbing forces for their wives and betrotheds, | 

Miss Thomas having a young poet to sketch, has ventured to 
write one or two songs for him, They are melodious, but we 
wonder if Perey Burgoyne wrote like that, why his Writings gq 
charmed Leonie Geneste, or any one else out of the schoolroom, 
They are quite as bad as the songs sung in most drawing-rooms, 





A HISTORY OF OUR EARLY AGRICULTURE AND 
PRICES.* 

TnoseE who are not content to repose in the belief that the four. 
teenth century was a period only redeemed from uninteresting 
obscurity by two victories over the French, and by the accidental 
fact that Chaucer and Wickliffe lived in it, will welcome these 
volumes as a valuable addition to our knowledge. Professor 
Rogers is at some pains to let his readers know that he belongs to 
a school by no means disposed to exalt the Present at the expense 
of the Past, a school whose prophet found an argument for dis. 
paraging the study of Greek literature in the fact that the waters 
of the Llissus are all too scanty for the needs of modern Athenian 
laundresses. When, therefore, he speaks decidedly, if not enthu- 
siastically, of the political importance, the social merits, and the 
high civilization of that period, his readers are prepared to believe 
that his conclusions have their foundations on the rock of solid 
figures, not on the shifting sands of the imagination of a laudator 
temporis acti. In fact the work is chiefly composed of tables of 
figures, collected and elaborately arranged with great care and skill, 
the comments upon and inferences drawn from them composing only 
the smaller portion of it. ‘The sources whence Professor Rogers hag 
drawn are the bailiffs’ rolls or farm accounts of estates in different 
parts of the country, and other documents relating to the cost of 
produce and of carriage from place to place, which have been 
preserved in the muniment-rooms of some of the Oxford Colleges 
and in the Public Record Office. From these he has obtained 
suflicient materials to enable him to construct tables of the pro- 
bable average price in every year of wheat, barley, oats, peas, 
beans, sheep, cattle, live stock, and farming implements; also of 
the cost per acre for the labour of reaping and mowing each kind 
of corn, and of the wages of thatchers, carpenters, masons, tilers, 
sawyers, &c., besides decennial averages or occasional quotations 
of the price of cider, beer, wine, apples, dairy produce, metals, 
building materials, cloth, linen, fur, gloves, pepper, and other 
things too numerous to mention. 

Of the general inferences drawn from these figures perhaps the 
most remarkable are the large extent of land which was then 
under cultivation, compared with what was left unenclosed, the 
frequency and facility of communication between place and place, 
the prosperous condition of the agricultural labouring class, and 
the sudden improvement in their condition, with other remarkable 
social changes, produced by the Plague of 1548. With respect to 
the first of these inferences, the author goes so far as to assert his 
belief that the area of arable land under cultivation five hundred 
years ago was not much less than at the present time; the en- 
closures of uncultivated land having been, he considers, nearly 
balanced by the extent taken up by towns as building land, and— 
this last surely is an inappreciable quantity—by parks. He reckons 
that with fourteenth-century farming a grain of corn producedon aa 
average not more than four-fold, instead of, as now, fifteen-fold, and 
argues that, assuming the consumption of wheat to be then, as 
now, at the rate of a quarter per head per annum, it would have 
been impossible to grow enough to feed the population, taking it 
at from one and a half to two and a half millions, upon a smaller 
extent of ground. Now, the rate of production of wheat may be 
arrived at with some approximation to accuracy by comparing ia 
a variety of instances the amount of seed corn debited in a farm- 
ing account with the produce credited; but we do not see sufli- 
cient reason for assuming that the English, singular as they are 
at the present time for the exceptionally large proportion which 
wheaten bread bears to their entire diet, consumed the same ex- 
ceptionally large proportion five hundred years ago, when wheat 
was so much less easily grown. A sheep was then to be had for 
about a shilling, so that meat could not have cost more than a 
farthing a pound, and we know it was much more generally eatea 
by agricultural labourers than now. Potatoes, turnips, and some 
other vegetables were, it is true, as yet unknown; but there are 


for his wife and savage harshness towards her, his careful cultiva- | Plenty of others of easy growth (who that has taken his nose into 


tion and City narrowness, his hunger for his wife’s affection and 
belief in her mean-natured rival, an impossibility. The men, how- 
ever, seldom matter in a woman's novel, and in this one the women 








* A History of Agriculture and Prices in England from the Year af er the Oxford 
Parliament (1259) to the Commencement of the Continental War 1793". By James E. 
Thoro!d Rogers, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford, 
&c. Oxford, Clarendon P.ess; Loudon, Macmillan and Co. 
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ic-eating Spain is not painfully aware of it?) which, if not of 

g delicate taste or smell, are extremely nourishing. We know, 

too, that many deserving plants, now degraded to weeds, were 

once called herbs, and admitted to the dignity of the pot, —compare 

Macaulay's account of the condition of agriculture in Charles 

[L's time. He estimates the arable and pasture lands together 

at not more than half the area of the kingdom, and adduces 

contemporaneous maps of the country to support this opinion, 
together with the recorded fact that upwards of ten thousand 
gquare miles have been actually enclosed under Enclosure Acts 

ed since that time. Making due allowance for what was 
thrown out of cultivation after the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and possibly also during the Wars of the Roses, it is difficult to 
reconcile the two accounts. Who will find out for us when, by 
whom, and why were dug the five-feet-deep ditches of Suffolk, 
and the equally deep and more useless furrows of Worcestershire 
and Gloucestershire ? 

The communication between different parts of the country was 

by no means so difficult or so uncommon as one might be misled 
into supposing, from the regular progress made in that respect for 
the last two centuries. ‘The clergy, especially the monks and 
friars, were cosmopolitan in their ideas and habits, and there was 
frequent intercourse between religious houses. Boys and young 
men flocked by thousands to the Universities. The large fairs were 
attended yearly by people from far and near. Above all, the soil 
was not only owned, but up to the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury farmed, by absentee proprietors, colleges, or corporations, 
who possessed estates in widely distant parts of the country, and 
either travelled themselves, or sent their deputies, to make an 
annual visitation. The details are given of several such journeys 
from Oxford to the North. It took from eight to ten days to go 
thence to Newcastle. There is also an account of a journey taken 
by one John Middleton to Avignon and back, on behalf of the 
Master and Fellows of Merton. It took him a month to go, 
stopping two days at Paris, one at Nivers, and one at Lyons. The 
return journey to Whitsand in England occupied no more than a 
fortnight. Carriage was cheap. The cost of carrying corn by cart, 
two horses and a man, was, one kind of grain with another, about 
a penny a ton a mile, a proof, it is justly observed, of the 
goodness of the main roads. A ship, with its complement of 
sailors, is hired at less than two shillings a day. Prices varied 
remarkably little in different parts of the country, and rose and 
fell together. French wine was largely imported from the wine- 
growing districts of the south-west of France, then English terri- 
tory, and sold at the surprisingly cheap rate of fourpence to 
sixpence a gallon (equivalent, perhaps, to as many shillings in 
modern value), and once as low as twopence. Even Greek wine 
found its way into the Merton cellars. Pepper was as highly 
appreciated then as it was by Alaric and his Goths, when they 
abstained from sacking Rome for a bribe, one-third of which was 
to be pepper. But it was very dear. A pepper-corn rent did not 
criginally, it seems, mean a nominal rent. 

Labour of all kinds was highly paid, even in the early part of 
the century. But after the terrible Plague of 1348 had carried off, 
perhaps, as much as one-half of the population, the scarcity of 
labour was so great that its value rose greatly, and did not fall 
again to its old level. Wages rose at least 50 per cent. on an aver- 
age. ‘‘ Statutes of Labourers,” passed to limit them, proved futile. 
The old system of farming by bailiff could no longer be profitably 
carried on, and the land began to pass into the hands of small 
proprietors, who got their living partly as hired labourers, partly, 
and increasingly, by the produce of their own land. ‘Thus arose 
the class of yeomen farmers, which, after five hundred years, is 
only just extinct. Professor Rogers estimates the united earnings 
of a farm labourer, his wife, and one boy, of the lowest class,— 
that is to say, a mere labourer, and not a driver, pig-keeper, or 
shepherd,—at 2/. 7s. 10d. per annum before, and at 3/. 15s. after, 
the Plague. ‘To give an idea of the pecuniary condition of the 
labourer, he compares these amounts with Arthur Young's state- 
ment of the earnings of a day labourer in 1771 as follows :— 

_“If we take the wagos of a farm hand, exclusive of the earnings of 
his wife and child, which I have introduced in the calculation, at 
21. 10s., the agricultural labourer in the last half of the fourteenth 
century received one-seventh of the nominal money wages possessed by 
the labourer in Young's time, while he purchased many of the neces- 
oe of life at one-twelfth the price of the seventeenth century, and 

read at one-eighth; for taking wheat at 48s. in Young's time, and at 
434. the four-pound loaf, wheat at 5s. 10d, would have made the loaf 
Te ® fraction above a halfpenny, or, to be exact, ‘531 of a penny. 

© reader, however, will recollect that I have estimated the corn 


lowances at prices of inferior or mixed grain, and that, therefore, the 
Proportion would be still more in favour of the labourer 500 years ago.” 





in being able to obtain a cottage, &c., for never much more than 
three shillings a year, and also in possessing rights of turbary, 
which provided him with abundant fuel almost without cost, and 
concludes that 

“While the price of commodities had risen in Young's time from 
eight to twelve times, the hired labourer's wages had risen little more 
than four times over the amount which prevailed after the Plague.” 
Comparing Young's time with the present, he finds that every- 
thing, wheat only excepted, is much dearer, while agricultural 
wages remain about the same. ‘When the condition of the 
modern labourer is contrasted with that of his ancestor 500 years 
ago, the deterioration is still more striking than in 1771.” 

At this point there is a digression, in which the fact is lamented 
that at the present time “ the English nation is tenant-at-will to 
a few thousand landowners,” which is ascribed to ** that device of 
evil times, a strict settlement.” ‘* We are informed,” it proceeds, 
‘that the machinery which has gradually changed the whole 
character of the rural population of England was invented by the 
subtlety of two lawyers of the Restoration—Palmer and Bridg- 
man. Now, without having a word to say in favour of a strict 
law of Settlement, we doubt if one competent person in twenty 
would assign it as the principal cause, still less as the only one 
deserving mention, of the land being in few hands. ‘The digres- 
sion is wholly out of place. As the author proceeds in his labours 
and approaches modern times (it is intended to continue it up to 
the year 1793), the temptation to introduce such digressions as a 
vent for political feeling will be all the stronger. If he yields to 
it the weight and authority of his work will be impaired, and he 
will be open to the imputation, fatal to a statistical work, of 
writing in a partizan instead of in a scientific spirit. If he is 
content to make it simply a collection and exposition of statistics 
it may not be immediately so popular, but it will be far more 
valuable, and its reputation far more permanent. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——>—— 

Inquisitio Philosophica: an Examination of the Principles of Kant 
and Hamilton. By M. P. W. Bolton. (Chapman and Hall.)—Although 
Mr. Bolton's work was suggested by Mr. Mill's examination of Sir W. 
Hamilton, and by the Contemporary Review's examination of Mr. Mill, 
it is independent in a high sense of the word, and is not confined to the 
immediate subjects of the late controversy. Its opening chapters may 
be read by all as containing an able sketch of the general features of 
metaphysical debate, and of the issues which havo set so many schools, 
and sects, and nations at variance. Probably when Mr. Bolton begins 
to quote in tho original from Kant and Schopenhauer, somo of his 
readers will drop off, and only the select few will be in at the philoso- 
phical death of Hamilton. That Hamilton had a very imperfect know- 
ledge of Kant, and undertook to correct and criticize him while leaving 
a great portion of his work unread, may seem natural to a public 
which has a pious horror of German metaphysicians, and is content to 
condemn them while leaving their books unopened. But such conduct 
is unworthy of a critic. 

A History of Architecture, By James Fergusson. Vol. II. (Murray.) 
—In the second volume of his elaborate and masterly work, Mr. Fer- 
gusson traces the course of Christian architecture in England, Spain, and 
Italy, and describes the Pagan architecture (as he calls it) of the 
Saracens and the Mahomoetans of Persia, India, and China. The native 
severity of history is tempered by the copious illustrations which attend 
the text, and the delicacy of which often leads us astray to admire when 
wo ought tostudy. Much the samo is Mr. Fergusson’s own experience 
of St. Mark’s at Venice, whore he says the critic is forced to worship 
when his reason tells him he ought to blame. But it is evident that the 
learner's part is made much easier by the constant power of reference. 
If he differs from his teacher, as learners sometimes will, he can at once 
mark the point of divergence, instead of going on in a state of half- 
acquiescence, and not expressing dissent till the conclusion. We 
(meaning thereby the Spectator) have already stated our points of dis- 
agreement with Mr. Fergusson, and have now only to add that his book 
is indispensable to all students of architecture, and delightful to all its 
admirers. 

Bible Teachings in Nature. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, (Mac- 
millan.)—We can hardly say that Mr. Macmillan has expanded a text of 
Scripture in each of his chapters. Rather has he made the texts he 
has chosen the groundwork of a minute survey of the field of nature, 
dwelling with especial fondness on the tokens of a guiding Providence, 
and on the points of agreement between science and Scripture. One at 
least of the later chapters in the books seems to have been, or might 
well have been, a sermon, though we think congregations would have 
profited quite as much by hearing somo of the earlier chapters preached 
to them. The whole work is so pleasant and suggestive to read that 
woe are sure it would have done good to its hearers; and if the Bible 








He proceeds to show that the latter had still further advantages , teaches us through nature, the preacher may follow its example. 
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Church Seasons and Present Times: Sermons. By George C. Harris, 
M.A. Simple Sermons. By William Henry Ranken, M.A. Standing 
and Stumbling. By James Erasmus Philipps, M.A. (Rivingtons.)— 
These three small volumes of plain and short sermons deserve a word of 
praise. It is not often that we hear three sermons one after another 
of which we can say the same. Still more rare is it to find three collec- 
tions of sermons of which it can be said truly. Yet if all clergymen 
would be content to preach simply and straightforwardly, to think what 
it is that their people want and what is in their power to give them, 
we should hear fowor strings of toxts and metaphysical doctrines that 
are most puzzling to the speakers. 

Individual Liberty, Legal, Moral, and Licentious, in which the Political 
Fallacies of J. S. Mills Essay “ On Liberty” are pointed out. By Index. 
(Vasey.)—We were rather curious to knowhow the fallacies of an “ Essay 
on Liberty” could be pointed out in liberty. But the abyss of rubbish 
into which this ill-timed curiosity plunged us, showed that the grammar 
of tho title-page was a faithful index to the confusion of the contents. 


daffodils in a churchyard by moonlight in order to concoct a love philue 
is painted with the lurid glare that becomes it, and is in keeping with 
the character of the time. We are not sorry to go back to witches who 
were old and unattractive, instead of having to believe that all Young 
women are as bad in heart and more successful in their machinations, 
At all events, the ‘Wise Wife ” was drowned. 

Recent Political Economy. By William Lucas Sargant. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—We can sympathize with Mr. Sargant in his distress at find. 
ing his friends neglected and himself severely criticized by the Economist 
and we are ready to allow that he has detected some errors of detail in 
Mr. Faweett’s writings. But tho very process of dotection serves to 
expose Mr. Sargant himself more than his victim. To take ono of the 
best instances, Mr. Sargant quotes Mr. Fawcett to the effect that trades? 
unions are antagonistic to industrial prospority, and that Birmingham hag 
been deprived of trade by the interference of trades’ unions. The fact, 
he says, is not true ; Birmingham has been steadily increasing in pros- 





perity. But then he adds, “Iam not aware that trades’ unions have been 


After accusing Mr. Mill of mero puerility, absolute triteness, adding | particularly influential in that town, I even think that the reverse is true,” 
nothing to the most common-place collection of ideas, egregious vague- | If so, Mr. Sargant, while attacking Mr. Fawcett’s principle by making a 
ness, verbosity, and incoherence, so that his sentences contain as much | breach in its outer wall of fact, has succeeded so well in his breach ag 
meaning as the same number of words taken consecutively from a | to render the fortress impregnable. Another time Mr. Sargant states 
column of Walker's Dictionary, the writer proceeds to get simply drunk | that the agricultural labourers are not more improvident than the upper 
on alcohol. Has not he any friends to take care of him? They shoyld | and middle classes, inasmuch as curates marry on small means, and the 
not let him expose himself in such a state. A little reading of Mill | families of both lawyers and doctors are sometimes left destitute. Yot 
seoms a dangorous thing, especially to those whose heads have no | the sentence quoted from Mr. Fawcett to which this is intended to be 








place provided in them for logic. 


an answer, merely says that the middle and upper classes display, as q 


The Roman Wall. By the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce. (Longmans.) | general rule, considerable prudence. There may surely be exceptions, 


—This huge volume has grown up from being a popular introduc- 
tion to the works of other antiquaries, and it so far retains traces of 
its origin that it is perfectly intelligible to educated readers not specially 
skilled in antiquarian lore. Heaven defend us, however, from the other 


and more learned works, for this is a severe dose for the average mortal ! | 
It contains a vast amount of certain knowledge, and a less quantity of 


and curates form the exception. The lawyers and doctors may marry 
imprudently, but they have, or think they have, a prospect of maintain- 
ing their families. They do not reckon sufficiently on the chance of 
the sources of an income which is dependent on their own labour being 
unexpectedly dried up. .But the curate and the agricultural labourer 
marry without even the prospect of a sufficient income, and this habit 


theory, about all the Roman stations along the great wall which crossed | Mr. Fawcett has a right to censure as being improvident. 


Britain from the mouth of the Tyne to the Solway Firth, with numerous 
lithographic views and plans, and woodcuts innumerable. Not one in- 


scription seems to have escaped notice; and the reader will find in | 
these pages all that is known, and much that is merely conjectured, | 


about the few noted and many obscure people who left their names 
upon the Roman wall or the settlements in its vicinity. 

On the Heights. By Berthold Auerbach. Translated by F. E. Bun- 
nett. Three volumes. (Leipsic, Tauchnitz; London, Sampson Low, 
Son, and Marston.)—This translation of Auerbach’s latest novel is the 
first of a new Tauchnitz series of German works for English readers. 
Albert Smith called Galignani the amiable pirate of the Rue Vivienne, 
and at one time Baron Tauchnitz might have claimed that appellation, 
substituting Leipsic for Paris. But he has long since been converted, 
and has paid English authors for the privilege of circulating them on 
the Continent. Few travellers resist the temptation of the light-yellow 
cover, though Custom-House officers have a keen eye for a contraband 
novel, and are most zealous for national copyright. The present German 
series of the Baron is a good idea, but we cannot say that it opens quite 
to our satisfaction. On the Heights, though marked by great ability, is 
unequal and inordinately long. Almost the whole of the last volume is 
surplusage. Nor has Miss Bunnett always performed her task adequately. 








She is sometimes too literal, at other times she misses the point of the 
original or fails to catch its meaning. Thus, she talks of a king giving 
for dessert a survey of church history, when the whole force of the | 
sentence lies in his having learned men at table from whom such a | 
survey is demanded. But the translation is generally fluent, and 
though occasionally stiff, not too manifestly German. 

The Child of the Wold: a Dramatic Poem in Five Acts. By Friedrich | 
Halm. Translated from the German by M. A. Faber. (Williams and | 
Norgate.)—The Son of the Wilds is perhaps the most popular work 
of the Austrian poet, Baron Miinch-Bellinghausen, whose nom de plume | 
is Friedrich Halm. The translation before us is flowing, easy, and not | 
wanting in poetry, in spite of some abrupt lines and some forced ex- | 
pressions. But as the dramatic poem is rendered into English, why is | 
the German name of the tribe of Tectosages or Tectosagi preserved in 
its integrity? The penultimate, too, should be short; yet here it is 
lengthened, and “ the Tectosigen ” recur in a great many lines. 

The Land and Labour of India. By W. Nassau Lees, LL.D. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—This work is devoted to a consideration of 
the best means for encouraging agriculture in India, for bringing the 
wasto lands into cultivation, for supplying the present want of capital 
and communications, and for generally developing the resources of the 
country. Major Lees states in his preface that a smaller work of his 
on the same subject, published four years ago, met with a favourable 
reception. It is to be hoped that the same good fortune may befall his 
present book, which contains much matter for reflection, and will open 
the eyes of many to circumstances of which they have no conception. 

Marjorie Dudingstoune: a Tale of Old St. Andrew's. By William 
Francis Collier, LL.D. Two volumes. (Edinburgh, W. P. Nimmo.)—As 
a careful and curious picture of Scotland before the Reformation, this 
story has decided merits. But it has the further advantage of being 
readable and interesting to a general public. The scene of the “ Wise 
Wife ” and her young comrade crossing over the Firth of Forth to pluck 





Home Life of the Lancashire Factory Folk during the Cotton 
Famine. By Edwin Waugh. (Simpkins, Marshall, and Co.)—We 
might reasonably expect that this book would be painful, and though 
time enough has gone by since the cotton famine to blunt the keen edge 
of present sympathy, we must say that the picture of general, hopeless, 
irremediable suffering is harrowing in the extreme. The patience of 
many families is a redeeming point, the good-will and liborality of dis- 
tress committees and subscribers to them, another. We notice, too, 
with pleasure an account of a poor man giving a thick piece of his. 
bread to a poor woman, and tho remark of the narrator who witnessed 
this and similar acts of kindness :—“ After what I have seen of them here, 
I say, ‘ Let me fall into the hands of the poor.’” At another page there 
is a touching description of a fathor who had found some work four 
miles from home, and who at first walked there and back daily. But 
his wife saw that he was killing himself just for the sake “ 0’ comin’ to 
his own whoam ov a neet,” and made him take lodgings, though she 
said she knew he must be homesick, as he was “a very feelin’ 
mon.” 

The Theory of Business. By John Laing. (Longmans.)—A popular 
work on the various branches of business and their relation to cach 
other, taking in commerce, credit, money, imports and exports, exchanges, 
banking, discount, cheques, deposits, and many kindred points of com- 
mercial importance. On all these matters Mr. Laing writes clearly 
and usefully, and his book may be recommended to those who wish to 
penetrate the mysteries of business, but have hitherto found the first 
step the most difficult. 

School- Books. Messrs. Rivington are issuing a series of classical 
works, under the editorship of members of both Universities. The first 
that has come before us is the E/ectra of Sophocles, with notes by R. C. 
Jebb, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and an introduction tracing the 
legend of the family of Pelops as it is treated by the various Greek 
poets. The notes are careful and good, sufficient, but not too copious. 
From Messrs. Bell and Daldy woe receive a selection of passages from 
the Greek poets, under the title of Axthvlogia Greca and the super- 
intendence of the Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, one of tho masters at 
Eton. Homer is of course most largely represented, but the other poets 
follow in due order, and the illustrative notes at the end of the book are 
tasteful as well as serviceable. Messrs, Longmans have sent us A Brief 
Greek: Syntax by the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, clearly and attractively 
written, and a vast improvement on the old Latin implements of torture. 
Analytical Latin Exercises, by C. P. Mason, B.A. (James Walton); 
Valpy’s Latin Delectus, by Rev. T. H. Lindsay Leary, D.C.L. (Tegg); 
Arithmetical Examples, by Rev. T. Dalton, M.A. (Macmillan); Outlines 
of English Grammar, by Walter Scott Dalgleish, M.A. (Edinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd); and Messrs. Ince and Gilbert's Outlines of English 
History (W. Kent and Co.) need only to be named. And though it 
does not, strictly speaking, come within this category, a book of transla- 
tions into Greek and Latin verse may well be held up to the admiring 
emulation of future classicists. /Zesperidum Susurri, by Messrs. Brady, 
Tyrrell, and Cullinan, of Trinity College, Dublin, (Rivingtons), is the 
name of the book, and some of the reproductions are worthy of the 
nymphs who guarded the golden apples, and were famed for their sweet 
songs. 
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ions of the Loggerville Literary Society. Printed for private 

tion. (J. R. Smith.)—Some of the papers in this collection are 
amusing; others merely strive to gain that object, and are tedious in their 
it of it. The frontispiece is an excellent bit of false perspective; 
roads going Up into the air in a line with the string of a kite, the tail of 
which waves in the face of a horse visible on the other side of a church, 
houses tumbling down hill, and men standing on roofs which are some 
yay from them, compose an edifying and pleasing picture. There are 
jdeas in the article on the neglected characters of Shakespeare, 

ially in the discovery that the most important personage in Hamlet, 

and the one without whom tho play would have ended very differently, is 

Qsric. And Dr. Homer Dormouse, principal of the Loggerville Grammar- 
School, contributes some valuable “observations on ignorance,” as the 
subject with which he is most familiar. 

England and Christendom. By Henry Edward, Archbishop of West- 
ninster. (Longmans.)—The charity which is put forward rather 
sbirusively in Dr. Manning's introduction to this volume is conspicu- 
ons for its absence on the title-page. What he moans by the juxta- 

ition of the two names which are so dear to him is explained by the 
statement that England has separated from Christendom, and that it is 
his wish to see the chasm between them bridged over. Anglicans must 
not, however, delude themselves into fancying that Dr. Manning has 
sy sympathy with the Reunion movement. Ho reiterates, perhaps 
painfully, that nothing will content Rome except absolute, unquestion- 
ing submission. His whole book is taken up with repeating the 
quralous, despairing self-assertion of the Pope and the Papacy. After 
saying that “the only system which is stationary is the Catholic 
Church,” and after gently accusing Dr. Pusey of profaneness, which 
“sayours not of the Spirit of God,” for an attack on Ultramontanism, 
Dr. Manning is consistent in his admission that if the Pope by Bull or 
other authoritative utterance declared the Temporal Power an article of 
faith, the whole Church would be bound to accept that sentence, and 
the denial of it wou!d involve grave sin. Now, as the Pope has nearly 
gone the length of saying in an authoritative manner what he has been 
prepared to support by excommunicating the King of Italy, we cannot 
think it unlikely that the consequences predicted by Dr. Manning will 
follow. And we may be sure that England will be much more ready to 
submit to the Church of Rome when part of the Roman dogma is that 
the Popo’s government is essential to Christianity. 

Allina Grey ; or, the Decision. By G. M. Sterne. (Longmans.)—We 
would gladly recommend this story to all young people, but though the 
tone is generally good, the authoress shows herself unable to appreciate 
the opinions of others. We should not like our young girls, if we had 
any, to think that French governosses insinuated themselves into Eng- 
lish families for the purpose of effecting conversions, or that they paved 
the way to Rome by lending their pupils French novels and taking 
them to French theatres. 

The Heroes of Crampton. A Novel. By J. G. Holland. (C. W. 
Wood.)—The most curious feature of this novel, which we may say at 
once has considerable merit, is that it has been “adapted to English 
readers” in much the same way as, according to Washington Irving, the 
King’s head on the signpost was changed into General Washington. 
The story is intensely American in many of its details, as well as in its 
spirit When we come across such words as “ muss,” “ graduate,” 
“day-train,” &c., we feel that we have crossed the Atlantic, yet we are 
told of people going to London, and even the Fourth of July figures as 
“Queen’s Birthday.” It would have been far better if there had boen 
noattempt to disguise the nationality of the novel. Tho mask is too 
thin to afford a real concealment, and the book is too good to be ashamed 
of its origin. 

Literature in New South Wales. By G. B. Barton. (Sydney: 
Richards.) Zhe Poets and Prose Writers of New South Wales. Edited 
by G. B. Barton. (Sydney: Gibbs, Shallard, and Co.)—The first of 
these volumes is a classified catalogue, or rather a catalogue raisonné, of 
the literature of New South Wales, beginning with its newspapers and 
periodicals, and going through all the branches of authorship. The 
second volume is a supplement to the first, and is chiefly made up of 
well chosen extracts from the works of the more prominent authors of 
New South Wales. There are somo curious details in tho first volume, 
though perhaps they are too purely local in their interest. Mr. Barton 
gives us a specimen of the poetry contributed by Mr. Lowe to the Sydney 
Atlas, and the poem quoted ends rather significantly with a stanza that 
might typify Mr. Lowe's present or late position : — 

“Yet still did I speed 
On my way without heed, 
Nor mourned for the wreck that was doing ; 
For my calm cold light 
Is my own delight, 
And I smile o’er the ashes of ruin.” 


It is rather remarkable that some of the Sydney papers were edited by 
convicts, which must have added greatly to the charms of newspaper 
controversy. 

Physiology at the Farm. By William Seller, M.D., and Henry Stephons. 
(Blackwood.)—We should like to have this book read aloud to the 
Northern Farmer. It would show him, if he was not too beat te see even 
that, that the old world of agriculture must give place to a new world 
of scientific culture, and that if farming is to pay, it must be in the 





hands of those who understand what they are doing. Perhaps in the 
present state of learning this book is tooelaborate. The first part, which 
is devoted to the anatomy and physiology of animals at the farm, must 
surely be over the heads of most breeders. The second and third parts, 
which treat of the food of these animals, are more practical, though oven 
they seem almost too elaborate and exhaustive. But as Mr. Stephens 
knows better than we do what is wanted by his brethren in the depart- 
ment with which he is closely acquainted, we are content to reserve our 
judgment. It is enough to say that what the book professes to do it 
does admirably. 

A Handy Book of Meteorology. By Alexander Buchan, M.A. 
(Blackwood.)—Mr. Buchan regrets that while in the United States and 
some European countries meteorology is generally taught in schools, it 
forms no part of an English education. If only his book has the cireu- 
lation it deserves, it will do something to supply the deficiency. His 
accounts of the barometer and thermometer, of fogs and mists, of winds. 
and storms, and of all the other accidents or ingredients of the weather 
are brief, but clear and popular, and his little work will prove of service 
to smatterers, as well as to those who confess their ignorance. 

Choice and Chance. By the Rev. William Allen Whitworth. (Bell 
and Daldy.)—An amusing collection of arithmetical puzzles, as well as 
an instructive manual on the subject of chance and selection. In how 
many ways can a set of chess-men be placed on a chess-board? How 
many changes can be rung upon eight bells? If two letters are selected 
at random out of the alphabet, what is the chance that both are vowels ? 
These are the questions which Mr. Whitworth enables us to answer. 

Christendom's Divisions. Part II. Greeks and Latins. By Edmund 
S. Ffoulkes. (Longmans.)—Tho second part of Mr. Ffoulkes’s work 
promises to be a full and connected history of the dissensions of the 
Greeks and Latins, and their overtures for peace down to the Reforma- 
tion. It begins with the schism, sketchos the sack of Constantinople 
by the Latins, with the curious points of resemblance it presented tc 
the French Revolution and the worship of the Goddess of Reason in 
Notre Dame, and gives an account of the Councils held at the Lateran 
for the fourth time, at Lyons for tho second, as well as those of Basle 
and Florence. Mr. Ffoulkes writes ably, temperately, and liberally 
and we do not think any of these qualities will be forgiven him by the 
strictest sect of his religion. He dares to diffor from the Dublin Review, 
and he talks of indulgences as unconscious parodies of the Mohamme- 
dan heaven. After this we can hold out no hopes to Mr. Ffoulkes of his 
escaping excommunication. 

Cassell’s Guide to Paris. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—For a pocket 
guide-book which is intended to be the companion of a fortnight’s stay 
in Paris, this production is compact and useful. Of course it does not 
pretend to do more than sketch what tho rapid visitor will not be able to 
do more than glance at. We should have thought that a little fuller men- 
tion might have been given to the Louvre both by guide and tourist. The 
latter is told, “ If time permit, the opportunity of passing into the pice 
ture galleries should not be lost,” yet only two Italian pictures are 
pointed out for his approbation. One of these two he would be sure to 
notice for its size, even if he could not appreciate it; but he might pass 
by the exquisite Raphaels, the deep Leonardos, the two lovely Correggios, 
and the Titians. But the most humiliating passage in the guide-book is 
the reflection on the barbarous state of English railways conveyed in 
the words at parting:—‘t There is no need to provide yourself with 
refreshments for the journey, as the arrangements on the French lines 
are admirable in this respect, and leave nothing to be desired.” No one 
can fail to infer from this sentence that travellers in England have to 
provide themselves with refreshments. 

A Discourse on Continuity. By W. R. Grove, Q.C., F.R.S. Second 
Edition. (Longmans.)—It is with much pleasure that we notice the 
second edition of Mr. Grove's “ Nottingham Address.” The theory ad- 
vanced in it has been so fully discussed and so recently, that we need 
not open the debate anew; and the occasion of an annual survey of the 
workings of science is not the most suited to the development of a fun- 
damental principle. But it is always well that a survey should have 
some connecting link, should suggest something beyond what it chroni- 
cles, and should show that continuity does not mean progress in the 
same path, but the conquest of new fields by means of those which have 
been won already. 

Appendix to the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Prudential Assurance 
Company. (Offices of the Company.) —We have here a set of tables contain- 
ing three years’ experience of the Prudential Assurance Company in its 
industrial branch, that is, with the lives of artizans and small tradesmen. 
Some of the results are noteworthy, and the best of them are condensed 
in a prefatory letter by the secretary. Insurance offices, as a rule, deal 
with the better class of lives, and the average length of life of those 
insured is naturally higher than that of the whole population. But the 
incidents of health and disease are much the same, and in this respect 
the tables of the Prudential Assurance Company will be generally 
valuable, besides being founded on certain knowledge. 

Estelle, and Other Poems. By Elizabeth Ewart Hughan. (Newton 
Stewart: William Henry Hughan.)—Onur kindest course in dealing with 
this volume will be to thank Mrs. or Miss Hughan for the receipt of it, 
and to recommend her in future to submit her lines to critical friends 


before publication. 
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Rivington and Co.—Thoughts on Men and Things, by 
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In the press, a greatly improved Edition of 
} R. DALGLEISH’S ENGLISH COM- 

POSITION, based on Grammatical Synthesis. It 
will be issued in Two Parts. The “‘ Introductory ” volume, 
containing Sentences, Paragraphs, and Short Essays, 
will be published immediately, price 1s 6d. 

TLe “Advanced” Part will treat of Style, Prose 
Themes, and Versification, and be ready about the end 
of July. 

Edinburgh: Oxiver and Boyp, London: SiPxin, 
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ppaeeesaaree CATALOGUES, POST 
FREE. 


j Ny and J. BURROW, MALVERN.— 
e London Agents—Wales and McCulloch, 22 
a hill, and 56 Cheapside ; Arnold, 72 Baker street, 


BY BURROW’S GLASSES. 





Buseow's POCKET BAROMETERS. 





big S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentieman’s table. Bottks 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
HARLES WARD and SON , 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West , 
Ma) fair, W., London. 





(see T of the excellent vintage of 1864 
at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-bhd., or £10 per 
bhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve 
by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
bill, and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


Cia T on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 

vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the cou- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn bill, and 145 New Bond street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBILION, 1865. 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principul 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Winduuill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label ; 

cork bianded “ Kinabuu’s LL Wuisky.” 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
(Registered.) 

This unrivalled Soap, if coustautly used, will produce a 
Lealthy appearance to the skin, while at the same time it 
acts as & preventive of infectious diseases. See medical 
testimony, Lancet, &c., &c. 

To be nad in Tablets of 6d and 1s each, of all Che- 
misis, aud Wholesale of 

W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
Toudon. 
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OURISTS and FAMILIESin SEARCH 

of HEALTH and BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 

should proceed to the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Most 

reasonable terms. Address, Mr. James Bohn, at the 

Hotel, Ilfracombe, North Devon. A four-horse Ommibus 
meets the London express trains at Barnstaple. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLanra, MoperatoR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glasz. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
. CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres fur 
Gas and Caniles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15a. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreigu, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, road 
street.—Established 157. 


I EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPs.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED. 
STEADS, The stock of each is at once the larzest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that hava 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from .......... 125 6d to £29 03 each. 
Shower Baths, from 830d to £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 680d to £3 10s each. 
(All other kinds at the sume rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........ 33 7d per gullon. 


[TEA-UENS, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY. The Largest Assortment of London-made 
TEA-URNS in the World (including all the recent 
novelties, many of which are registered) is on SALE at 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, from 30s to £6. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’s, 

at prices that are remuuerative only because of the large - 
ness of the sales. 























2 3 
B2/52]% 
SS ies les 
Ivory Handles. Me )28 | 53 
So isc ice 
n 
24/32) 3 
; a 
ls. djs. d.)a d. 
84-inch ivory handles ......+66....13 0 10 6/5 0 
84-inch fine ivory balance handles... 18 0 jl4 0/5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles......21 0 16 0/5 9 
4-inch fineivory handles..... coo 23 0 (20 0/8 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 35 0 27 0 12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........42 0 35 0 |13 0 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules55 0 45 O |LS 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles .....25 0 19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern...... 84 0 {54 0 [21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives | 
and lorks, per Dozen. 
White bone handles ..... peceecees {1 0 | 8 6);2 6 
Ditto balance handles............23 0 |17 0) 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders .....13 0 15 6/4 6 


Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12. 6 }9 613 0 

The largest stock in existence of plate 1 dessert ku:ves 
and forks, aud of the new plated fish-eating knives aud 
forks aud carvers. 


47 ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pie:es, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudary, Biths, Toilet Ware, 
furnery, [ron and Brass Be lsteals, Bodding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus 
of the T'wenty large Suow-rooms, at 39 Oxford strear, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and & Newunin street ; 4,5, and 6 Perrys 
place ; aud 1 Newman yard, Londo n. 


PREDENBACITS, 1578 NEW BOND 
a . STRE ET. 
LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 1U3 per box. 
LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 
WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aux 
MILLEFLEURS, ripe of age, tiue quality, 23 Gd, 43 64, 
and Ss Gd. 
LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND- 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 23 6d. 
LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 


with or without Perfume, 1s, 1s 6d, and 23 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 2s 6d. 
LD-FASHIONED EXTRACI' of 
ROSES, for washing the Head, 23 6d and 4s 6d. 
LD-FASHIONED MYRRH & BORAX 
TOOTH-POWDER, and MOUTH WASH, 2s 
and 3s 6d each. 
































B REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 1575 New Bond street. 





FURNISH. YOUR Hous 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES ar ‘ 


DEANE’S. 


— a 4D. 1700, 
NE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, e i 
style and finish, "Ys OVOFY vatiety of 
DEANE'S—Eleciro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffea Sets Liq 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &. fee 
DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 7; 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 303, 4s, 63a 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, fro Qs, 
New Patterns constantly introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements, 
DEANE'S—Copper aud Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, g lar; 
and handsome assortment. vie ee 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purposg, Bath. 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—(l’enders and Fire-irons in all molern and 
approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads iu Iron and Brass, with Beddj 
of Superior quality. 8 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved Londoa-madg 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &e, 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles ; a variety of 
patterns, French and Unglisa, 
DEANE'S—tin aud Japan Goods, Lroa Ware, ang 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &., well mada 
strong, aud serviceable, 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gare 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, uew designed patterns ig 
Giass aud Bronze, 3-light glass, 634, 
New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis aad post-free, : 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronized on Five Occasions during the Sexson of 
1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
On Four Separate Occasions during the Season of Lsi5 
by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 
Again during the Season of 1866 they were Patronized 
on four Occasions by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 








SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buctinghan 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral ; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Syd+nhaw; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Hyds Park; in Victoria Park; in Battersea 
Park, and in many hundreds of the principal Gardens 
in the Kingdom, as well as abroad, where their merits 
have been fully tried and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENt LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample sat sfaction, and if notapproved 
of can be at once returued. ‘Their great durability, 
simplicity of construction, and ease in working give 
them a decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers, 

SHANKS’ PATENL LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as well as on level lawns in & much neater 
manner than the Scythe, at half the expense, and itis 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Iltustrated Circulars sent free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 
PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcou. ‘The latest pateuted filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what 
ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborue, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, St. Gaorge’s, German, and Londoa 
Hospitals, and at the Regent's Park and Tower Bare 
racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, £c. 
Professor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 136, in the report to the Ragis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water {New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily donestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill has passed 
through the same filter for seven months, the animal 
charcoal still retains pract’cally unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 
*,* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 
The filters may be seen in operation, aud full particu: 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Straud, Loudon, W.C. (four dours from 
Somerset House). 











“IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havanuah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C.R. SMITH, Manager. 
Bus é om 


| OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 

sally esteemed by ladies for its improviag 
beautifying ettecis on the complexion aud ski. It 
eradicutes ali reduess, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and 
disculourations, and reuders tue skin soft, clev, au 
blooming. Price 4s 6d aud 88 6d per bottle. Sold oy 
chemists aid perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS 
KALYDOR,” and beware of spurious aud peraivious 
articles under the name KALYDUR, 
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ERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 
Visitors to Paris will find’at Mesers. NICOLLS 
Fetsblishments—either at 114 to 120 Regent street; 
ill, London ; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; or 
3 Od street, Liverpool—superior DRESS for im- 
0 use, or made to measure ata few hours’ notice. | 
Gentlemen, Messrs. Nicoll have prepared a new | 
erial—the Imperial Cloth, which will be found the | 
mal able wear during the summer in Paris ; also 
eave a Paletot of a new design, possessing the 
Oe isges of their original paletot, namely, that it 


qan be Worn with or without en under-coat, having the | John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 


of an easy-fitting surtout. 

"or yore Gentine, Messrs. Nicoll have further 
jmproved and registered another speciality for their 

a prated Dress for Boys, the Knickerbocker. 
For Ladies, Messrs. Nicoll have registered a cloak or 
The novelty consists in the manner of fixing a 
to a cloak by an ornamental trimming, by which 
they can be worn together or separately. The cape, 
ghen used with the cloak, forms a cover or hood for the 
head-dress, Making an elegant aud useful cloak for 


oe A convenience of foreign visitors and their 
ns, Messrs. Nicoll have now ready their new 
rics and Garments for the next winter season. 
Messrs, NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN, 


ress Coats .. £212 6 £3 3 0 £313 6 
men Oey do. o t@e¢ £28 £48 
Trousers +e o -- 150431216 135 6 

Jackets. Morng Cts. Frock. 

NewImperial Coats) = 150 116 118 6 
New Paletots of Water- 

proof Tweed .. - ae. See Bee 

For Younc GENTLEMEN. 

Highland Costume ee 20 5650 880 

Knickerbocker — ~~ 8480830686566 
st, an rouser 

= 20 2126 330 

charged in proportion to 


Suits «- oe oe 
Orercoats, Trousers, &c., are 
size. 


For Lanres. 


iding Habits. .» 830 440 660 
are deChasso .. 110 111 6 220 
Travelling Dress, Jacket, 

a Skirt ee ~ 2126 380 44 0 
New Registered Cloak... 2 5 6 212 6 217 0 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks 1 1 0 . o 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. 


papas fh JUPONS.— 





The Demi, 15s €d. 
The Demi-Gemma, 10s 6d. 
Thomson's Plastique, 78 6d, 10s 6d, and 12s 64. 
“Elegant in form and moderate in proportion."—Le 


AvpLeY Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 
EMI-DUCHESS JUPONS, 10s 6d.— 
Made from pretty striped Chambray cloths. 
Pompadour Jupons, 25s. No steel used. 
“A celebrated maker of Jupons.”"—Art Journal, 
App.ey Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 


| f caemee UNDER - CLOTHING. — 
A TROUSSEAU for £20. 

Book of Illustrations, containing all the New Designs 
in Under-Clothing, including ‘t The Alice,” “ Favorite,” 
“Edith,” “Maude,” “ Beatrice,” “ Dagmar,” “ Prin- 
cess,” and “ Belgravia” Night-Dresses, &c. Also, draw 
ings of 14 new Crinolinee, French Wove Corsets, &c., 
gratis and post free. 

“The illustrations of night-dresses and petticoats are 
very clever and curious, and the amount of information 
in print upon this subject is really wonderful. It has 
been considered in a higher spirit than is usually em- 
ployed insuch matters."—Court Journal. 

Mrs. AppLey Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 








Founded 1836, 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 


The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairns, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 


| The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
| The Hon. Sir George Rose. 


Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., Q.C. 


Robert B. Follett, Esy., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

Secugity—Fund; invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when onee issued absolute freedom 
from all liability to fature question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

K. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cornhill, E.C.; and Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 

254,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SVECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


| 8 Smee’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


EXTENSION to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS,—Addi- 
tions for 40 years average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES M’CABE, Secretary. 
24 Suffolk street, London, S.W. 


= TMENTS on MORTGAGE.— 

The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared 
to invest money on mortgage in Ceylon aud Mauritius 
at colonial rates of interest (payable half-yearly in Lon- 
don), with or without the Company's guarantee, as may 
be arranged. Sums of £5,000 to £10,000 are most con- 
venient for these investments, for which the present 
time offers a favourable opportunity. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office 
of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, 

Rk. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


Gours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Com pany's 

Ottices, 54 Old Broad street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.U. THE PRINCKSS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Stare’: is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 























(Pe VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only ot T. H. FILMER and SON, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, W. 
~Anillustrated price list sent post free. 


1 by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SIE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scieutitic wen of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glisgow and Lon lon. 


and pr 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

| Iilustrated PRICED LISTs of Ove:land Trunks, 

Ladies’ 'Iravelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 

bin Furniture, &c., will be furwarded on application 

t THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, neat door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, Lonion. The ouly 
Sort authorized to be called by the above Name, by 
Baron Liebig, the invesitor, whose certiticate is on every 
dar. Superior and cconomiecal stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
Persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
aTowroot, sago, &c., au agreeable and most eflicien: 
Substitute for c.d-liver oil. It keeps fur years and in 
any climate. Svld by Mortnum, Masov, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse aud Blackwel!, 8. Maw and Son, ail 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemeu, Grocers, aud whole- 
Sale by the Company. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
2 Common sense, ever the best of all learning, 
ion invaluable when its practice will renovate 
= en health and reinstate soundness, strength, and 
a. Summer is the seasou for removing coughs, 
vTiness of b. eath, wheezing, asthma, and all pulmonary 
a intleted on the delicate and careless by our 
een ninters, and Holloway’s remedies are the meaus 
ine ecting @ happy trausitivn from danger to safety. 
Pow the harassed chest hus been fomented with sea 
be or weak brine, aud dried, this Oiutment should 
Well rubbed iuto the skin, both in front and behind, 
oon the blade bones. Holloway’s Pills should be 
tO COirect auy functional irregularity. They will 
€€ach organ conform to bealih's requirement. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\V ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
noisseurs 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cun- 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lua aud Pexains. 

The publicare respectfully caucioned against worthles 8 
imitations, and shuuld see tuat Lea aud Peratns’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, butue, aud sto,per. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKUSSK and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BaRcLay and Sons, Lonion, &c., &e., and by 
Grocers aud Uilmen universally, 


WRAGRANT SOAP.— 

The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 

is famed for its delightful fragrauce aud veuelicial eflect 
on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J, FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Caudles. Sold by Cueamiste, Uli aud 
Iwliau Warehousemen, aud others. 

*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 


T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCE.—Tue most scientifically prepared aud 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever mtroduved ; re- 
stores to their uormul condition all the secretions, vu Lhe 
integrity of which perfect health depends. Li is a specitis 
for uebulity of all kiuds, aud from us Containing, awong 
other ingredients, pepsiue aud phospuuce of soda, will 
prove highly benencial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 88 per bottle, or four quautities iu one for 223, 
Sole agenis, Messre. Baumgarteu aud Cv., 620 Oxford 








street, W.U., and 3 Cullum sirest, Feuchurch street, 


&.C., Loudon. 


DISDERI, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


DP SPERL Photographic Artist to H.I. 

Majesty the Emperor Napoleon II[{. and the [m- 
perial Family; to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias; also to H.I, Majesty the Queen of Spain and 
the Royal Family; to His Majesty the King of Italy; 
to His Majesty the King of Holland; to His Majesty 
the King of Portagal; to the Imperial Academy of 
Music; Photographer of the Palace of the Universal 
Exhibition of 1855, &c. The excellent situation of Mr. 
nag Studio enables him to operate regardless of the 
weather. 


ISDERI—Her Most Gracious 
MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal Highnesses 

the DUKE of EDINBURGH, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice have coudessended to 
sit for their Portraitsto Mr. DISDERI. By the gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
Her Majesty and their Royal Highness2s are on sale at 
Mr. Disdéri's Photographic Establishments in London, 
at 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, Hanover square; in 
Paris, 6 Boulevard des Italieus; and at all the principal 
Booksellers of Europe. Prices: Carte de Visite, ls; 
eavemes, 2s. Drawiug-room Portrait, 2s 61; coloured, 

3. 











ISDERL.—Their Royal Highnesses the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES have 
honoured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISUERI, and 
have authorized him the sale of all the Portraits taken 
by him of their Royal Highnesses, as well as those of 
Prince Victor and Prince George. Prices: Carte de 
Visite, plain or enamel, 13; coloured, 28; Cabinet Por- 
trait, 28 6d. Splendid Portrait of H.R.H. mounted oa 
fine-tinted large cardboard, 25 by 19} inches, price 1 
guinea, 


ISDERI—ON SALE.—Splendid 
ALBUMS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, photo- 
graphed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patronage 
and the gracious permission of Hor Majesty the Queen. 
Historical text by Doyne C. Bell, Es]. These Albums 
— size, half-sheet columbia, printed in new type, on 
extra thick plate paper—include thirty-five photographs 
of interiors aud exteriors, mounted on extra fine-tinted 
cardboard, and most elegantly bound in morocco. 
Prices: Royal edition of Windsor and Osborne, in natural 
photography, 20 guineas each; coloured, 40 guineas. 
Apply to Mr. Disdéri, 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, 
Hauover square; and at Paris, 8 Boulevard des [taliens. 


ISDERI.—ON SALE.—TWENTY- 
FOUR STEREUSCOPIC VIEWS of the IN- 
TERIORS and EXTERIORS of WINDSOR and 
TWENTY-FOUR of OSBURN. The collection com- 
plete, plain, | guinea ; coloured, 2 guinear, each set. 
Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, pho- 
tographed by Mr, Disdéri, mounted on cloth, and form- 
ing a handsome bovk, small 8yvo, includiag the Por- 
traits of Her Majesty the Queen and HLR.UL. the Prince 
Consort. Prices, plain, 153; coloured, 30s. 
: eee Views at 53; group of the Urieaus Family, 
Os 6d. 


D ISDERI.—NOTICE.—By a New 
Process of Mr. DISDERIS the CARTE-DE- 
VISITE PORTRALTS are ENLARGED ona canvas te 
any size. The public can thus obtaiu a photographie 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house cau on simple indication—such as the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, aud the hair—obtain a 
splendid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disdér's aew 
process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids the 
tediousuess of long sittings, aud ulsv adds to the charms 
of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and xsccuracy of photography. Saloons and studios, 
70, 71, 72 Brook street, Hanover square; and for 
Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford Lodge, G.oucester 
road, Uld Bromptou road; Paris, 8 Boulevard dew 
Italiens ; Madrid, aud Toulon. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND 
FESTIValL BENEVIL CONCERED in AID of 

the RESTORATION FUND, under the most distin- 
guished Patronage, On Weduesday week, June 26.— 
Guinea stalls, half-guinea tickets, aid 53 aduussions, 
at the Festival Uicket Uilive, at the Palace, and at Exeter 
Hail Cheques or Post-Outice orders payable to George 
Grove, Crystal Palace, Sydeuham, 5.E. 


ER MAJESTY’S PLICTURE.—-** The 
Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.” Paiuted 
expressly for and by commaud of tler Majesty by W. 
P. Frith, R.A, is by special permission NUW EXU1L- 
BLUING at toe FINE ART GALLERY, 11 Haymarket, 
daily, from ten ll five. Admuissiva, Ls. 




















(Paestae ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sule Lessee aud Manager, Mr. F’. Bb. Cuacrercon. 
Importaut Notice—TILE GREAT CILY his been 

Wituessed and pronounce sd by Une tluudred and Ninety- 

two Lhousaud Persons to be the most interesting, 

exciting, truthful, aud suceessiul Drama of modera 
times. Ou Monday, June 17, aud during the week 

(Wednesday excepteu), at 5 v'cluck, Her Majesty's Ser 

vants wili perturm the highly successtul Dramn, in four 

Acts, eutitied VIE GREAT CLT Y, written by Andrew 

Halliday. Cuuracterisue Sceuery, by Mr. W. Beverley. 

trineipal characters by Messrs. UC. Waruer, J. Fitzjames, 

J. CG. Cowper, W. Miutyre, J. Rouse, J. Irving, F. 

VillierS; Misses Madye Robertsou, ani K. G. le Tusere. 

Musical D.rector, Mr. J. Hl. fully. Dances arrauged 

by Mr. J. Cormack. Mr. Edward Strling, Swge Mauager. 

Preceded vy the Farce of TUALT KASCAL JACK, 

On Wednesday, June ld, THE GREAT CITY, One 
Actof TH PURILAN'S VAUGHLER, and A CON- 
CERI, tur the Beueit of Mr. W. tarrisuu, the popular 
Leuor, 

Dvors open at half-past six, commence at seven and 
terminate at eleVet, Lox vdize ope. row teu w live 
daily. 
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DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO.’S. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


AETNA. Revised, Emended, and Ex- 


Fellow of 


mana By H. A. J. Munro, M.A., 
rinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, price 3s €d. 


TITI LUCRETI CARI de RERUM 


With a Translation and 


NATURA LIBRI SEX. 


Notes. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Second dition, revised 
thronghout. 2 vols. Svo. 


Vol. I. TEXT. 162, 
Vol. II. TRANSLATION, 6s. 
May be had separately. 


An ENQUIRY into the ANCIENT, 


ROUTES between ITALY and GAUL; with an 
Examination of the Theory of Hannibai’s Passage 
of the Alps by the Litule St. Bernard. By Ronert 
Etuts, B.D., Fellow of St. Jehu's College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, 63. 


SHORT TREATISE on SIN, 
Based on the Work of Julius Mile. By tle 
Rev. O Grover, B.D., Fellowof Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“This abstract will be fruiiful of thoughts to the Eng- 
lish reader, and not the least to those who are breaking 
throngh the degmatic circle within which Miller him- 
self was as yet contined.”"— Westminster Review. 


The DOCTRINE of the PERSON of 
CHRIST, an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. O. 
Grover, B.D., Fellow of Enmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, price 33. 

“It is pleasant to welcome such a well-reasoned, 
thoughtful trentise as Mr. Glover's on the * Docirine of 
the Person of Christ.’......-+. «The whole book will be 
found most useful to students of Theology, especially 
when preparing for examination, the ten chapters being 
compact and well arranged.”"—Church and State Review. 


The DOCTRINE of the SPIRIT. 
Three Sermon: preached before the University of 
Cambriige in February and Mareh, 137. By the 
Rev. Atrrep Barry, D.D., Principal of Cheleu- 
bam College, forme:ly Feliow of Triuity College, 
Cambridge. Feap. Svo, price 23 6d, 


‘The GODHEAD of JESUS; being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1306; to which are added Two 
Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge on Good Friday and Kaster Day, 1886. By 
the Rev. E. Pernowne, B.D., Fellow aud Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Hulsean Lectuier, formerly 
one of her Majesty's Preachers at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall. 8vo, 5s, 


An INTRODUCTION to ANALY- 
TICAL PLANE GEOMETRY. By W. P. Turs- 
BULL, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-lutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL GEO- 
METRY for SCHOOLS and BEGINNERS. By 
T. G. Vrvyay, Fellow of Gonville and Caius Co!- 
lege, and Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES, and 
Other Methods of Modern Analytical Geometry of 
Two Dimensions. An Elemeutary ‘Treatise. By 
the Rev. W. ALLen WuirwortH, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematies in Queen's College, Liverpool, and 
late Scholar of St. Johu’s Colleg», Cambridge. 8yo, 
16s. 


CHOICE and CHANCE. Two Chapters 
on Arithmetic, with an Appendix containing the 
Algebraical Treatment of Permutations and Combi- 
nations newly set forth. iby the Rev. Witnram 
ALLEN Wuirwortn, M.A. Crown 8yo, price 33 6d. 


MECHANICS REQUIRED for the 
PREVIOUS EXAMINATION (for Honours) and 
for the ORLINARY B.A. DEGREE. I J. 
McDowE 1, M.A., F.R.S., Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown Syo, 3s Cd. 


TRIGONOMETRY REQUIRED for 
the ADDI:IONAL SUBJECTS for HONOURS 
at the PREVIOUS EXAMINATION. By J. 
McDoweE tt, M.A., F.R.S., Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown Svo, 33 td. 
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Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 








CHEAP EDITION of ADAM BEDE. 
This day is published, price 8s 6d, handsomely printed 
in crown Syo, with Illustrations, and bound in cloth. 


oe BEDE. By GerorGe Exror. 





Wittnsa Bracxwoop ant Sows, Elinburgh and 
London; to be had of ali Booksellers. 
This day is pu lisied, price 2s 6d. 
OCIAL REFORMS NEEDED in| 
SCOTLAND. By Davin Mitne Howe, Esq, | 


of Wedderburn. 
WItiiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edit.burgh and London. 


Now ready, price ls. 


A 
‘A Book about Lawyers. By J. 





ODIFICATION in ENGLAND and 
the SLATE of NEW YORK. By Suztpon Awos, 
M.A., of tie Inver Lemp-e, lairister-at-Law, 
WituimaM Ripeway 169 Piecadi ly, W, ant ali Bo 
sellers. 
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13 Garat MARLBOROUGH STREET.JE 


/HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Seventh Edition of New America. 


By W. Herworru Dixoyx. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, 303. 
“Mr. Dixon's book is the work of a keen observer. 
Those who would pursue all the varied phenomena of 
which we have attempted an outline, will have reason to 
be grateful to the intelligent and lively guide who has 
given them such a sample of the inquiry.”—Quarterly 
| Review, 


A Trip to the Tropics and Home 
through AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
Second Edition, with Ilustrations, 15s. 

* The best book of travels of the seasonu.”—Pall Mall 

Gazctte. 


‘Wild Life among the Pacific 


ISLANDERS. By E. Hf. Lamont, Esq. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 18s, 


Nooks and Corners in Old France. 


By the Rev. Georae Muscrave, M.A, Oxon. 2 
vols, with Iilustrations, 24+ 


Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By M. Betuam Epwanps. 8vo, Lis. 





C. Jearrreson, Barrister-at-Law. New, revised, 


aud cheaper dition, 2 vols., 24s. 


Life in a French Chateau. By 


Hoperr E. H. Jerxincuam, Bs. Second Edition. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, lus 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 


* St. Olave’s,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c, 3 vols. 

“*Alee’s Bride’ is a charming book, and possesses 
the advantage of being written in good English.”"— 
Athenxum, 

“This author has aldel another to her claims as a 
good novelist by the publication of ‘ Alec’s Bride?’ It 
isa novel which most people will read with pleasare. 
It gives us some exquisite pictures of life in a cathedral 
town."—Star. 


The Cabinet Secret. By Leigh 


Spencer. 3 vols. 
Irene’s Repentance. By Chris- 
“ 4A charming tale, delightfully told."—Sun, 


TIAN Eyre. 2 vols. 
reTr LENNaRD. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
Times.—*“ This book is full of genius, and con- 
tains many strikingly beautiful passages. It well 
deserves to find readers. It is written in a smart, 
lively style, ant personages of the higher cless are hit 
off faithfully and skilfally.” 


Raymond’s Heroine. 


Edition. 3 vols. 

Times.—“ A clever and vigorous book. It is a book 
which deserves to be read, and it will be read with 
breathless interest. It is a book which will be guilty of 
causing careful mammas to say to their daughters, ‘ My 

. 


Second 


Fre EK 


THOMAS CAMP#:ELL, 
WILLIAM GILFORD, 
HARTL“Y COLERIDGE, 


MASSINGER and FORD. 
WYCHFRLEY, 


FARQUIIAR. 16s, 


3. 
JOHN WERSTER. 12s. 


CHAUCER, 103 6d. 

SPENSER. 10s 61. 

DRYDEN. 10s 6d. 

POPE. 1s 64. 
Grorce 

Ludgate hill. 


Royal &vo, dark cloth, with steel Portraiisand 

T= OLD POETS and DRAMATISTy 
E lited, with Notes, [ntroductions, and Memoirs 

| The Rev. ALEX DYCE, 


The Rev. HENRY TODD, 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, 2 vols, 
16a 


CONGREVE, 


and Others. 
$23. 


VANBRUGH, aq 


SESE SSraaeR, with Plates by JOHN GILBER? 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 12s. 


RovutLeoce and Sons, the Broadway 
a] 





T HE WHITE COCKADE 





Jane 17. 


: ae WHITE COCKADE, the Ney 
Novel, by the Author of “* The Roma ce of War,” 
will be ready, iu Three Volumes, at all the Libraries, oa 





Four full-page [liustrations. 


gate hill. 


Tue NEW EDITLON of BOSWELL'S JOHNSON, 
Tue Cheapest ever issued. 
In crown 8vo, green cloth, price 3s 6d, 


JOSWELL'S LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON, 


with all the Oviginal Notes and Memoranda, ang 


GeorGe RovurLepGe and Sons, the Broadway, Lui- 








8 stam 


\ 


RaLPu 


ps. 


AY DAY, and other 
WaLpo EMERSON. 

also kept in a paper cover, p:ice 1s, or by post 14 stamps, 
GeorcE RovutTLepGse and Sons, the Broadway, Lui- 
gate hill. 


Mr. LONGFELLOW’'S TRANSLATION of DANTE, 
In crown Svo, green cloth, price 33 6d each; b post, 
ii 3s 10d dis 


as D ANTE’S PURGATORIO, 
2. DANTE’S INFERNO. 
To be followed on the 29:h instant by 
DANTL'S PARADISO. 
GroRcE ROUTLEDGE and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate hill. 
Mr. EMERSON’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in feap. Svo, green cloth, price 28; by post 


Poems. By 


The same work ig 





Dr. Channing). 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Kensington. 

Minister, the Rev. W. H. CHANNING (biographer 

of the Rev. 

11.15 a.m., 7 p.m., at Temporary Rooms at Newton 

House, Church street. 


Sunday Services at 
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TABLE!DS and SLATES. 
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SLATE. 
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BOOK SLATE 
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Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
2 3 Cheapside, |.ondon. 





dear, do put down that book and go to bed.’ 


Leslie Tyrrell. By Georgian 
yh aes Author of “Faith Unwin's ae” 





DEDICATED to the MEMORY of the AUTHOR of 
the “C.IRISTIAN YAR.” 
Now ready, in 1 vol. smal 8vo, clo h, pp. 228, price 7s 6d. 
4 DGAR THORPE; or, the Warfare of 
Life: a Poem. By Wiitiam Wairixa, Master 
of the Choristers, Winchester Author 
“Rural Thoughts aud Scenes,” &e. 
London, Simpxin, Marsuat., and Co.; Winchester, 
Jacon and Jounsoy, Jonun I. Dosweit, J. Weuxs, J. 
PAMPLIN, or direct from the Author, 


College, of 





Just published, in a neat volume, price 23 6d. 
[ LACK’S GUIDE to NORWAY, with 
Map and Illustrations. E lived by the Rev. Joun 
Bowbks, late British Chaplain at Christania. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack. 





Just published, Two Volumes in Oue, 63 6d. 
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Au ILLUSTRALPeY PRIC 


OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOULSCAP, 
ream, 
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SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 53 6d par reaa. 
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73 Gd per L,ovv, 
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28 6d and 3s per 1,\iu0. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPS3, ls 
per 100, 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 4) pages, 2a par dz. 





PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKSRS 
192 FLEKT STREET, corner of Caansary lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wiolesale Pri 
Carriage paid to the country on Or lers 
CREAM or BLUE NULE PAPER, 33, 43, and ds 
per ream. 


AGENTS. 
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33 61 par 
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Stationery Cubimets, Vespaicu bores, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Casas, &c., post free. 
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‘SHE BATUS of FRANCE, SWITZER- 
LAND, and SAVOY. By Epwin Les, M.D. 
Each volume separately, 33 6d. 


BATHS of GERMANY, 4th E lition, 7s. 4 


WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND, 4th Edition, 
7s 6d, 
Joun Cuurcnity and Sons, New Burlingt 


on street. i 
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PARIS EXHIBITION. 
MONEYS of All NATIONS, 
with their correct Vaiue in Lnglisi Currency. 
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The BEST of All SCHOOL PRIZES. 


qith about 140 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Original Designs, New Edition, 
in 8vo, price 21s, cloth, or 27s, half-bound in morocco, with gilt top. 


As WITHOUT HANDS: being a Description of the 


Habitations of Saat, classed according to their Principle of Construction, 


By J. G. Woop, M.A., 
“Jt is more interesting ol a fairy tale..... 


London: 


-and certainly it would be impossible 
to recommend a more Suitable present to a young persou."—Daily News. 


Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price $s 6d, cloth. 


T= SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of 
WOMEN. 


“The author has done his (or her) best to state the case as boldly as may be, 
eschewing rhetorical e ubellisihment aud mellow pei suasiveness, leaving us to be con- 
viueed or not, as we choose, but cl. sing every loophole by which people with whom 
argument is of weight might try to eseape conviction.”"—Fortnightly Review, 

“The statement of a woman who hrs made a study of politics, whose mind has 
been tur ned not only to philosophies, but to the actual conditions of life; who has 
not only read, and thought, and observed, hwy is prepared to legislate upon the basis 
of her thought and observation...... By a female politician of rare acoomplish- 
ments."—Pall Mull Gazette. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


HE WAY to REST: Results of a Life Search after Religious 
T Truth. By Roperr Vavenay, D.D., Author of “ Revolutions in English 


Bistory.” 


“[t is impossible to conceive a more | mysteries of life, an x] the difliculties that 
are involved in the rejection of Scripture 

authority, could not be presented with 

greater clearness and force."—Spectator. 


able defence of orthodox Evangelica) 

ions than is contained in this 
solume. The diflicu!ties that Reason has 
to encounter in the attempt to solve the 





London : 


LoneMAns, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


“ The author is certainly a man.”"—Zchoes from the Clubs. 
“The present essay auswers every possible objection."—Dublia Freemim's 
Journal. 
London: LoxemwaNs, Grery, and Co., Paternoster row. 


[BTERNATIONAL CHURCH, LONDON.—The BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK, 4], or by post 5d, contains:—Fine View and Pian of the 
intenced International Church and Lecture-Room, Kingsland road—Public Mortuary 
Chapels, with Illustration—Poreign Architectural Drawings in Paris Exhibition— 
The Abbey of St. John’s, Clerkenwell—Indian Gaols—Building Progress in Mel- 
bourne—The Designer aud the Draughtsman—Water Supply, and other Papers, 
with all the coguate news.—l York street, Covent Garden, and ail Newsmer. 
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“*-NEW BOOKS. 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke 


of AncGYLL. Fourth Edition. Post vo, 12s. 


MAN'S RENEWAL. By Austin 
Puetrs, Author of the “Still Hour.” Small 8vo, 
2s 6d. 

CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM ; being 
the BOYLE LECTURES for 1866. By the Rev. 
F. H. Piumprrr, M.A., Professor of Theology, 
King’s College. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

POEMS. By Dora Greenwell. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 

COUNSEL and CHEER for the BAT- 
TLE of LIFE. By the Rev. W. G. Diarkre, D.D., 
Author of “Better Days for Working People.” 
Small crown S8yo, 1s 6d. 

DEALINGS with the FAIRIES. By 
GrorGe MacDonatn, Author of * David Elgin- 
brod,” &e. With 12 Illustratious by Arthur Hughes. 
Square 16mo, 2s Ud. 


OUT of HARNESS. By Thomas 


Gururiz, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


CHURCH LIFE: its Grounds and 
Obligations. By the Author of “Ecclesia Dei.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George 
MacDoyap, Author of ** Annals of a Qui-t Neigi- 
bourhood,” &c. Third Edition, crown svo, 5s. 


The HIGHLAND PARISH. By Nor- 


MAN MACLEob, 1).D. Second Edition, post 8vo, 
10s 6d. 








The LIFE and LIGHT of MEN. By 


Joun Younc, LL.D., pest 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES. By Sir John 
F. \. Herscuen, Bart. Fourth Edition, ervown 
8vo, 6s. 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. 
With a Biographical Essay. By the Rev. E. H. 
Piuurrre, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwell. Second 


Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. 


The YEAR of PRAYER; being 
FAMILY PRAYELS for the CHRISTIAN YEA. 
By H+wry Arrorn, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Third E dition, crown Svo, 33 6d. 


ALEXANDER STRAH cAM, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Iu 1 ihi ck vol., the Thirteenth Edition, price 16s. 


MODE oRN DOME STIC MEDICINE. 


4% Forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for 


the Clergy, Familics, Mmigrants. By T. J. Granam, 
D, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, 
“Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our 
hands this is by far the best. For fullness and com- 


pleteness they ull yield the palm to Dr. Graham's.”— 
mner. 

“Far excelling every 
British Standard. " 
Also, by tle same Auti.or, price 11s, Seventh Edition. 

2. On the DISEASES of FEMALES; a 


Treative describing their symptoms, Causes, Varieties, 


publication of its class.”"— 





@ud Treatment, With Cases. 
“A ma-s of information indispensable to those for 
Whom it ia intended." —Bluckwood's Lady's Magazine. 


A’20, Ly the sume Author, price 10s, in cloth. 


8. On INFANCY and CHIL DHOOD; 
qubeacing g the whole subject of Maternal Mana; gement 
fom Birth, with Hints to Young Mothers for the Man- 
soemem of themseives as well as their oilspring, &e, 





. “ Broad pri pe + an rules, the adoption of which 
¥ Parents will materially conduce to the health and 
appiness of tl en in after years.” — Witness. 
London : Pui y Stmpxin, Manswatn, aud Co., 





Stationers’ Cuut. sod by all Booksellers. 





READY THIS DAY, 2ls. 
OLIVER BYRNE'S | 
NEW SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 


Tables of Dual Logarithms of Common Numbers, and Dual Logs., Sines, Cosines, and 
Tangents, &c., Se. 
London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden, 








Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 


COURTS HI P. 
By HESBA STRETTON. 


‘* Paul's Courtship’ is deserving of very much praise........Doris is a type of woman common in life, uncom- 
mon in novels. Her passions are the passions of flesh and blood. We love her because we sympathize with her; 
and we sympathize with her because we understand her. And this is true of all the other characters. Scattered 
throughout ihe work ure touches of true poetry, Whether Miss Stretton’s knowledge of life be from intuition or 
experieuce, her delineations are remarkable for their accuracy. ‘ Paul's Courtship’ abounds with promise of a 
high order."—London Review. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 


PAUL’S 











ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS ARE FREELY IN CIRCULATION. 
Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles from London the Return Box paid. 


40 Volumes of Modern Works at a time for £5 5s per annum, 
or 200 Volumes for £21. 


Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 
Chief Ofico—15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office—32 Poultry, E.C. 


Paris Agency—64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


MEMom of THOMAS DRUMMOND, 
R.E., F.R.AS., Under Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 to 1840. By Joun F. 
McLennan, M.A,, Advocate. 

Epmonsron and Dovoras, Edinburgh. 


Second Edition, cloth, 7 7s 61. 


T= PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development 
By R. Beamisu, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other bands. 
london: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.°. 





Nearly ree ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
YW ANDERINGS of a NATURALIST 
in INDIA, the WESTERN HIMALAYAS, and 
By Dr. A. L. Avams, of the 22ad Regi- 


Demy &vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
I IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
4 Phenomena. By L. 1. Grirxvon. Tiird Edition 
London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 


Feup. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt & ds ges, price 33 Gd. 


CASHMERE. 
men 
Epmonston and Dova.as, ldinburgh. 





> ‘aa 
Aaecanem ane akan Nearly ready, 2 vols. post 80 
y 7) ) 5 . wh, 
lish Poetry,” &e. ’ T= STORY of WALDEMAR 
“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares KRONE’S YOUTH. By Hermann Freveaux 


EwaLp. 
Epmonsron and Dovaras, Edinbargh. 


that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in oue book 
before.” —Zllustrated Times. 

* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old 
we know of none equal to it.”—St, James's Curonicle. 


F. Pe TMAN, 20 Paternoster row, i¢.C. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, Second Thousand, with an addi- 
tioual chapter. 
aaa VROST and FIRE: Natural Engines, 
Tvol-Marks, and Chips; with Sketches takeu at 
Home and Abroad. By J. F. Camppeut (Islay). 
Epmoxsron and Dovuc as, Edinburgh. 


Halfea-C rown Monthly. 

HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LIVEKARY, and SUCIAL. 
Conrents Or THE JUNE Nusiver. 
1—The Confessions of Saint Augustine. By the Dean 


of Ewly 
By IL. A. Page. 


Londo n: 


“No Ww res ndy, extrac ‘oth, price 3s cd. 


pas DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection."—Moraing Star. 
*A cherming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F.P ITMAN, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Just published, price 23, post free. 
T= STATE of the MEDICAL PRO- 
FieSSION, By [pwin Ler, M.V., Member ot 
several Medical Societies, de. 2—The Morality of Literary Art. 
ContENts:—Tie Medical Act and Medical Council— | 3—Suudies in the History o! Religious thought in Eng- 
Abuse of the Licensing Power—Medical Schools and land. I. John Hales. By Principal Tulloch. 
Clinics! Iustruction—Evil Consequences of the prevail- r. Munro's * Lucretius.” By the Rev, Henry Hay- 
ing Abuses—Prevalepee of Extra-Professional In- man, B.D. 
ves—A Pendant to the Autobiography of Sir L.| 5—The Republicanism of Young England. By an Ex- 











Brodie. MP, 
W. J. Jounsoyx, 121 Fleet street; 1. Bamurere, 219 | 6—Noticcs of Books. 


Regent street. Srrawan aud Co., 53 Ludgate bill 
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THE 


CHARLES DICKENS’ EDITION 
MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 





Ready, with Eight Illustrations, price 3s 6d, (510 pages). 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS OF 
EURIPIDES: 


With Selections from the Pastoral and Lyric Poets of Greece. 
Translated into English Verse by MAURICE PURCELL FITZGERALD. 
Feap. Svo. [Next week. 


MEMOIR OF 
GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE. 


One of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in England, and 
Founder of Georgia, in America. 
By ROBERT WRIGHT, Author of “ The Life of General Wolfe.” 
Post 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


NORWAY: 
ITS PEOPLE, PRODUCTS, AND INSTITUTIONS. 


By the Rev. JOHN BOWDEN, late British Consular Chaplain at Caristiania. 
Post 8vo. [Next week. 














CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS, at all the Libraries. 
ARTINGALE CASTLE. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
8 vols. 


NO MAN’S FRIEND. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 
3 vols. 


ROMANCE OF A GARRET. 


By SYDNEY WHITING. 
3 vols. 


OLD COURT. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
38 vols. (Ready at all Libraries. 


SIR HUBERT MARSTON. 


By Sir FRANCIS VINCENT. 
3 vols. 

“This novel is manly and honest in its tone, rapid in its action, and pure and 
wholesome in its morality. If, like all things human, it has defects, they are, for the 
most part, of a minute and partial kind; and even the errors of detail are few and 
far between....We may venture to say that those who read ‘Sir Hubert Marston’ 
will not be disappointed."—Athenwum. 


BEGG’D AT COU RT. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
1 vol. (Ready. 








[This day. 


(Ready. 


[Next week. 





CuapMAn and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW WORK BY “THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, price One Guinea. 


THE FOREST AND THE FIELD. 


By H. A. L., “THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 
Author cf “The Hunting Grounds of the Old World,” “ Tae Camp Fire,” &:., &. 


CoNTENTS. 

Steeplechasing in the Deccan, Elephant, ; Sporting Trip to the West Coast of Africa, 
Tiger, Leopard, Panther, aud Bear Gorilla, Chimpanzee, Hippopotamus, 
Shooting. and Wild Cattle Shooting. 

Hunting on High Altitudes. Pencillings in Austria during the late 

Ibex, Burrell, Thaar, Musk Deer, Snow Campaign. 

Bear, Ovis-Ammon, Wild Horse, and | Chamois Hunting in the Tyrol. 
Bonchour Stalking in the Himalaya. Exploration Trips in Ditfereut Parts of 

Reminiscences of the Danube and the the World, &c., &c., &e. 

Crimea. 
London: Sauxpers, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


nical 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY, 


The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents and 


its Incidents. By H. M. Hozter, F.C.S., F.G.S., Military Cc 
Times with the Prussian Army during the German Campaign of Tasnt the 
numerous Maps and Plans. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 232, » With 


The ANCIEN REGIME as it EXISTED on th 
gt fg the FRENCH REVOLUTION. Three Lectures ~ 

. Ktnesey, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the U raity of ( " 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. ee Cambridge 


A VISIT to SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS ang 


COLLEGES. By Sorata Jex Buiake. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The DANVERS PAPERS: an Invention. By the 


, “mT 5 » " ] = * . 7 
—— of “The Heir of Redclyffe." Crown 8vo, antique binding, gilt leaves, 





FINE ART, Chiefly Contemporary, 


Micuaex Rosserri. Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 10s 6d. y W. 


CAMBRIDGE CHARACTERISTICS in the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ; or, the Studies of the University, and thej 
poeeeees ry hab gg pg and Writings of the most distinguished Grainne 

uring that Period. - B. MuLuincer, G.A., St. Johu’s C i 
Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 4 iit se 


SOCIAL DUTIES, Considered with Reference to the 


Organization of Eifort in Works of Benevolense aud Pablic Utilit 
of Business. Feap. 8vo, 4s 61. , — ww. Seete 


SHIPWRECKS of FAITH: Three Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge in May, 1857. By + WENEY: 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. ; _ oF S COCs Se 


An INTRODUCTION to ARISTOTLE’S RHE. 


TORIC; with Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. M. Core, Senior Fell, 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, lds. : bg 


A PLAN for the REORGANIZATION 


ARMY. By W.E. Haru. Price Le. 


of the 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Second Edition, revised, this day, in 2 vols. 


The STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE, told 


in Detail for the First Time. By Henry Vizerersy. Illustrated with an Exat 
Representation of the Diamond Necklace, and a Portrait of the Comtesse de ls 
Motte, engraved on steel. 

* Mr. Vizetelly has performed his work admirably. Fis two volumes are absorbing 
in their interest, aud after a perusal of them the best novela are duil”—Daiy 
Telegraph. 

_‘ We can without fear of contradiction describe this ‘Story of the Diamond 
Necklace’ as a book of thrilling iuterest.”—Standard. 





NOTICE.—Mrs, HENRY WOOD'S New Story is now ready at every Library in the 


Kingdom, in 2 vols. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of “ Kast Lynne,” “ The Chaunings,” &c., &c. 


NOTICE.—Ready this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vo!s. 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By Mrs, J. 
H. Rrpvet1, Author of “* George Geith,” * City and Suburb,” &e. 


Ready this day. 


CALLED to ACCOUNT: a New Novel. 


Annie Tuomas, Author of “ Denis Donne,” “* Theo Leigh,” &c., &e. 


By Miss 


This day, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


WEBS in the WAY: the New Novel. 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &e. 


By Geronce 


NOTICE.—This day is pablisheJ, in 3 vols. 
BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. By Epmunp Yates, 


Author of “ The Forlorn Hope,” &c. Reprinted from AU the Year Round. 


Is now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


The TALLANTS of BARTON: a New Novel. By 


Joseru Harroy, Author of “ Bitter Sweets,” &e. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, in 1 vol., prics 6s, the CHEAP EDITION of 
The FORLORN HOPE. By Evsunp Yates, Author 


of ‘* Black Sheep,” &c. 





TixsLEy Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
—— 





All the BEST NEW BOOKS are in CIRCULATION at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford street. 





———— 
—_ 
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